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Eighteenth-Century Carolina 
Health Conditions 


By JOHN DUFFY 


i THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SAW REMARK- 
able advances in scientific knowledge, living conditions for the 
vast masses of people improved little. The normal life expectancy 
was short, for famine, sickness, disease, and death constantly 
hovered over Europeans, whether on the Continent or in their 
fast-developing colonies. The estimates vary, but by 1700, the 
year that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (S.P.G.) 
was founded, the average European could expect to live about 
25 to 30 years. Summer dysenteries yearly winnowed the infant 
population, and as the years wore on, endemic disorders such as 
smallpox, measles, typhus, typhoid, malaria, and tuberculosis 
preyed upon the survivors. Medicine, like the other sciences, 
was making notable strides, but medical practice varied little 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Despite the 
moderating influence of the great English physician Thomas 
Sydenham, tremendous dosages of nauseating compounds were 
administered, orally and rectally, to a hapless public, and patients 
weakened by serious disorders were literally bled white. The 
standard treatment for all ailments included blistering, bleeding, 
sweating, purging, and vomiting; and the nineteenth century was 
well advanced before the lancet and the enema syringe were 
shelved and prescriptions were moderated. Qualified physicians 
were scarce, which, in light of their heroic treatments, was not 
altogether bad, but unfortunately any benefits accruing from this 
shortage were more than balanced by the host of quacks who 
found a lucrative field in human misery. 

Conditions in the American colonies on the whole were prob- 
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ably better than those in the mother country. The wealth of good 
agricultural land and the acute shortage of labor typical of all 
frontier areas benefited the lower economic groups and was in 
turn reflected in better health and a longer life expectancy. 
Typhus, endemic in all European urban areas, only rarely gained 
a foothold in the American colonies, and the other contagious 
infections perennially ravaging western Europe swept through 
the colonies only at long intervals. Then, too, by the eighteenth 
century the “starving time” which characterized many of the 
early settlements was a thing of the past. Famine was no longer 
a threat and the newly arrived immigrants could readily find em- 
ployment guaranteeing them the essentials for existence. 

Although in the early eighteenth century colonial health showed 
definite improvement over that of the previous century, condi- 
tions were still far from happy; nowhere is this fact better illus- 
trated than in the records of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an Anglican missionary society 
which sent hundreds of its representatives to all sections of the 
British Empire. The letters and journals of its missionaries and 
schoolmasters are an invaluable source for the study of colonial 
life. All ministers receiving aid from the Society were required 
to submit semiannual reports of their labors in the missionary 
fields. In addition to reporting statistical data relative to bap- 
tisms, marriages, and deaths, the missionaries—in general intel- 
ligent and articulate men—commented on all aspects of colonial 
life—diet, health conditions, social classes, climate, manners (or 
their lack), and so forth. As an index to colonial health, even 
more significant than their shrewd observations were the experi- 
ences which the missionaries themselves endured in the New 
World. Fortunately the ample records of the Society give a good 
picture of all of its members who lived, labored, and died in the 
English settlements. 

The last two colonies founded prior to the inception of the 
S.P.G. were the Carolinas; consequently, more missionary effort 
was expended in this area than in the colonies to the north where 
other denominations were already well established. Before one 
considers the records of the S.P.G. men in the Carolinas, it is well 
to point out that the great majority of them were British-born and 
as such were more susceptible to the colonial sicknesses than were 
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the native colonists. Students of epidemiology have long noted 
that newcomers to any section have less resistance to local dis- 
orders than the natives. Hence, a higher percentage of sickness 
and deaths is to be expected during the first years of missionary 
service. As a matter of fact, sickness was considered part of the 
initiation into colonial life. For example, in 1707 one of the mis- 
sionaries wrote of a colleague that he was “now very well having 
passed ye Seasoning of the Country.” From North Carolina an- 
other reported: “Since my last Lettr to you dated June ye 29th 
1722 I & my little Family have laboured under a severe fitt of Sick- 
ness the Feaver & Ague commonly known by the name of the 
Seasonings incident to all new Comers here; . . . but by ye bless- 
ing of God we are all now perfectly recovered.” Actually the 
“seasonings” covered many ailments, although dysentery and ma- 
laria, the most prevalent of colonial ills, probably accounted for 
much of the trouble. Only rarely did missionaries escape the 
“seasonings” upon arriving in the colonies, and almost invariably 
the first letters to the Society plaintively lament over continuing 
sickness. 

Malaria and dysentery plagued the Carolinas with especial vir- 
ulence. None of the American colonies were free of these infec- 
tions, but characteristically both prove more fatal in warmer 
regions. In the case of malaria, which was well known in seven- 
teenth-century England under the name of the Kentish disorder, 
the regular alternation of fever and chills gave rise to the popular 
name, “fever and ague.” By the eighteenth century the various 
forms of this infection were distinguished by such appelations as 
intermittent and remittent or tertian and quotidian fevers. Even 
so, that many problems of diagnosis still arose is evidenced by the 
following excerpt from a letter, written by one of the earliest 
§.P.G. missionaries in the Carolinas, dated 1709: “I had my health 
indifferently well from my Arrival into this country, till about 
the latter end of this Summer; but then I was Seized with a very 
severe fit of Sickness; being held for near three Months together 
of a fever and Ague which at length concluded in a most Violent 

1 Thomas Hasell to the Secretary, Carolina, November 30, 1707, in S.P.G. Manu- 
scripts, A 3, p. 332. All manuscripts cited in this article are transcripts or photo- 
stats in the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. Unless otherwise 


indicated, all are $.P.G. Manuscripts. 
2 Thomas Newnam to the Secretary, N. C., May 9, 1723, B 4, Pt. 1, p. 23. 
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Belly Ache; so violent indeed that I verily believed it wou'd have 
ended my days.”* The “Violent Belly Ache” mentioned in this ac- 
count is scarcely a typical symptom of malaria and raises the ques- 
tion of whether he suffered from the sequelae of malaria or 
whether his original ailment may not have been typhoid or an- 
other disease. 

Not only did malaria thin the ranks of newcomers and colonists 
alike, but it remained a constant threat to those surviving the 
initial attack. Unlike most other major contagions, one bout did 
not bring immunity, and the recurrent attacks year after year re- 
duced the vitality of the colonists and lowered their resistance to 
other diseases. Once the disease established itself in a locality 
favorable to the anopheles mosquito, seasonal outbreaks inevitably 
followed, and it was a rare individual who could avoid this in- 
sidious infection. In 1716 and 1717 two missionaries in South 
Carolina complained of fever and ague. The Rev. William T. Bull 
declared of 1716 that “a very well Summer here has occasion’d a 
very sickly Fall,” and that the fever and ague had troubled him 
during August and September.* William Guy, the other minister, 
was so racked with the same complaint that he decided to seek 
relief in New England the following November, but a “violent 
fit” of the disorder so weakened him that he was unable to make 
the journey. Guy, a man who evidently looked on the brighter 
side, considered this event an act of divine Providence since the 
sloop on which he was to sail was subsequently driven from its 
course by violent storms and eventually landed its passengers in 
Barbados.® The following summer Bull suffered a recurrence of 
his illness. Apologizing to the Society for failing to answer their 
letters, he explained, “A Feaver and Ague pervaded [?] me at the 
beginning of August, and held me till ye latter end of September 
wch weakened me very much.” 

In the succeeding years nearly all of the missionaries reported 
at least occasional attacks of malaria. Typical of the reports to the 
Society are those of Brian Hunt and Daniel Dwight. Hunt wrote 


3 Robert Maule to the Secretary, S. C., March 6, 1709, A 4, pp. 382-83. 

4 William Tredwell Bull to the Secretary, St. Paul's, §. C., January 3, 1717, B 4, 
Pt. 1, p. 109. 

5 William Guy to the Secretary, Charleston, $. C., March 27, 1717, London Let- 
ters, Package VI, “American Colonies,” No. 6, p. 330. 

6 Bull to the Secretary, St. Paul’s, S$. C., January 3, 1719, ibid., p. 259. 
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on November 5, 1725: “I came on the 29th of Sept. last to this 
Town [Charleston] to receive my half yearly Salary allow’d here 
& was taken ill of an Ague & fever & brot very low & had a re- 
lapse. I am yet confin’d here on Expense my wife being obliged 
to attend me.” In a letter dated June 1, 1731, Dwight declared: 
“Since My Last Dated Decembr 21: 1730 Having been much 
afflicted with a fever & ague was less able to Discharge the Duties 
incumbent upon me.”* The general nature of the malarial out- 
breaks in the Carolinas is indicated by comments such as the post- 
cript written by Samuel Garden on November 6, 1734: “We have 
had a very Sickley fall throughout the Province most of ye Clergy 
have been Sick. I myself but Just on the Recovery, of an Obsti- 
nate intermitting Fever.” 

In endemic malarial areas seasonal epidemic waves occur every 
spring and fall, with the highest incidence prevailing during the 
fall outbreak. The severity of these seasonal attacks fluctuates 
yearly, but periodically the infection flares up to major propor- 
tions.'° In the fall of 1738 the contagion not only reached this 
stage in the Carolinas but apparently continued as a threat far 
into the winter. One of the missionaries wrote that he had had 
such “a long and severe Sickness of the Fever & Ague from the 
4th August, to the Latter End of Decr. last, that none Expected 
I coud live; but I thank God am now upon Recovery.” The Rev. 
Thomas Hasell reported in January: “I have been afflicted with 
ye Ague and ffever since ye beginning of Sept: last and am not 
yet wholly free from it; this Distemper have [sic] been very Epi- 
demical all ye Autumn and Winter hitherto.” 

Recurrent sieges of the disease forced a number of missionaries 
to leave the Carolinas. Levi Durand stated in one of his letters 
that he had been sick in July, 1741, with the fever and ague, “a 
Distemper incident to this Climate at that Season,” and had been 


7 Brian Hunt to the Secretary, Charleston, S. C., November 5, 1725, A 19, p. 108. 

8 Daniel Dwight to the Secretary, St. John’s, S. C., June 1, 1731, B 4, Pt. 2, 
p. 851 

® Samuel Garden to the Secretary, Charleston, $. C., November 6, 1734, A 25, 
p. 136. 

10 See Clifford Allchin Gill, Seasonal Periodicity of Malaria and the Mechanism 
of the Epidemic Wave (London, 1938). 

11 John Fordyce to the Secretary, Frederick Parish, S$. C., February 1, 1739, B 7, 
Pt. 1, p. 254. 

12 Hasell to the Secretary, St. Thomas, S. C., January 15, 1739, B 7, Pt. 1, p. 242. 
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confined to his room until the beginning of October.’* A few 
months later he importuned the Society to grant him leave to re- 
turn to England, declaring, “Since my Letter of ye 29th I have 
had a Return of the feaver & ague, which has brought me So low, 
yt I expect not to Survive this Summer—I’m now under the Doctrs 
hands, & am going at last to take ye [cinchona] Bark—they tell 
me there is no Cure for that distemper but the Bark or going to 
Sea.”"* Another of the South Carolina missionaries requesting 
permission to return to England because of ill health was John 
Fordyce, who stated in 1744 that he had had fever and ague 
every year but one.’® In April, 1747, James Moir wrote to the 
Society: “The Fevers and Agues that seiz’d me last Fall, were so 
obstinate as to yield to no Medicines, and threatened with a 
Jaundice I had no Prospect of Relief but from travelling back into 
the highlands, where I presently recovered, and got the better of 
all my Distempers.”’® The following November he told the So- 
ciety firmly that the infection was again plaguing him to such an 
extent that he was determined to return to England. 

Dysentery shared with malaria the distinction of being one of 
the most widespread and pernicious of colonial disorders. Like 
malaria, too, it was a chronic sickness which sapped the vitality 
of its victims. New arrivals and infants were its chief targets, but 
few of the colonials escaped its debilitating attacks. One of the 
first accounts of the sickness in the S.P.G. records is found in 
Commissary Gideon Johnston’s letter dated July 5, 1710, which 
states: “Mr. Wood is desperately ill of the Flux, and in great 
danger. This Distemper is one of those incident to this Climate, 
and has been fatal to a great many this Year. It is not now so 
violent either on me or my wife having put some stop to it by the 
use of hypocochoana & Laudanum, but we cannot by any of those 
means, that we have hitherto used, intirely shake it off." In a 
dispirited letter to the Society in 1714 another minister reported: 
“I was seized with a most Violent Feaver & Flux, wch. confin’d me 


13 Levi Durand to the Secretary, Christ Church, S. C., October 29, 1741, B 9, 
p. 354. 

14 Jd. to id., Christ Church, S$. C., February 3, 1742, B 9, p. 357. 

15 Fordyce to the Secretary, S. C., October 3, 1744, B 12, p. 250. 

16 James Moir to the Secretary, N. C., April 21, 1747, B 15, pp. 304-305. 

17 Id. to id., N. C., November 9, 1747, B 15, p. 306. 

18 Gideon Johnston to the Secretary, Charleston, S. C., July 5, 1710, A 5, p. 414. 
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to my bed above two Months together, & brought me into so weak 
a Condition that I even dispair’d of my life. I still suffer the bad 
Effects of that dangerous Distemper, & God only knows when I 
shall be entirely free of it.”"* His words were only too prophetic, 
for repeated attacks of dysentery and its sequelae ended his life 
in 1717.°° 

Year after year complaints continued to pour into the Society's 
headquarters. Thomas Morritt, a schoolmaster in Charleston, de- 
scribed in considerable detail the ills afflicting him in the summer 
of 1727. In the course of a lengthy letter, he declared: “I was 
first seized with violent emotions from my Stomach & a Diarhea 
which has at intervals, continued now almost 6 weeks, that to 
walk so much in the heat as I am obliged to do is very pernicious 
& fatal.” He informed the Society that “speedy relief” was es- 
sential in his case “for these distempers have proved this year 
fatal to many.”*! Not quite so desperate was the letter of the Rev. 
Daniel Dwight who wrote several years later: “I find myself also 
in this Country vastly Liable to the bloody flux, a distemper Com- 
mon here of which My worthy predecessor Mr. Maule died in 
this house, I have been troubled with it by turns, not to Excess 
half my time for two Years past; and fear what the Event of the 
frequent return of it may be, if therefore I might be permitted to 
take a Voyage it would probably be very advantageous as well as 
description of the sufferings caused by this disease is the account 
written in 1763 by the Rev. John Macdowell, who stated: 
As my disorder Still continues, (which is an Obstinate Diarrhea, that 
will yield to no Medicine or Skill of the Physician, ) they are all unani- 
mous, that a Change of Climate is absolutely necessary for me, and 
insist that I make it with all possible expedition, for I am in a truly 
pitiable Condition. I have not had one day, or one Night's Ease or 
rest these four Months past, and have been very ill with it at times, 
especially whenever I got Cold, but now it affects me to such a degree 
that no less than fifteen times a night I am oblig’d to get up; & that 


19 Maule to the Secretary, S. C., January 23, 1714, A 10, p. 88. 

2° Maule’s death was reported in several letters. See Bull to the Secretary, St. 
Paul’s, S. C., January 3, 1717, B 4, Pt. 1, p. 109. 

21 Thomas Morritt to the Secretary, Charleston, S. C., July 6, 1727, A 20, pp. 
88-89. 

22 Dwight to the Secretary, St. John’s, S. C., April 16, 1734, A 25, pp. 112-13. 
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accompanied by the Most excruciating pains in my Bowels, my back, 
my Loins.** 

Repeated attacks of dysentery often totally incapacitated mis- 
sionaries, who were then compelled to return to England and rely 
upon relatives or the aid of the Society. The petition of William 
Langhorne to the Archbishop of Canterbury for assistance stated 
that he had been appointed to St. George’s Parish in South Car- 
olina, “but having for four Years successively been severely af- 
flicted with the Fevers & Fluxes, the common Disorders of that 
country, his Constitution was thereby so Shatter'd, that soon after 
a Complication of Disorders seizing upon him, fell upon his Limbs 
& in a little Time deprived him almost entirely of the Use of 
them.”** Occasionally only a laconic note in a letter indicates the 
fate of a missionary, as was the case in 1751 of the Rev. Robert 
Stone who, it was reported, had died “after a short illness of a 
bloody Flux.””* 

In addition to those sicknesses with distinctive clinical symp- 
toms, a host of other infections and ailments beset the colonists. 
In some cases the researcher can chance a diagnosis; in others the 
description of the disorder gives little or no clue to its nature. One 
of the early missionaries reported in 1704: “I have lately had a 
Long & Chargeable [costly] Sickness, being Afflicted with a Vio- 
lent Feaver for 10 Weeks.”** Commissary Gideon Johnston, who 
battled sickness constantly during his years in the colonies, on 
one occasion declared that his body was “a Scene of diseases.””" 
A few years later a minister at Goose Creek, South Carolina, 
wrote: “It pleased God to visit me with the most dangerous fit 
of sickness I ever had; it was an Inflammation of stomack with 
continued feaver.”** In the same letter he mentioned the death 
of one of his colleagues who, he said, died of “an Inward heat 
that made him very thirsty and caused him to sweat overmuch.”” 

23 John Macdowell to the Secretary, Brunswick, N. C., February 23, 1763, B 5, 


p. 123. 

24 Petition of William Langhorne [to the Archbishop of Canterbury], Lambeth 
Palace MSS., MCXXIII, Pt. 2, No. 173. 

25 William Middleton to the Secretary, St. James, Goose Creek, S. C., November 
20, 1751, B 19, p. 296. 

26 Samuel Thomas to Dr. Woodward, Carolina, March 10, 1704, A 1, pp. 395-96. 

27 Johnston to the Secretary, Charleston, S. C., July 5, 1710, A 5, p. 373. 

28 Francis Le Jau to the Secretary, St. James, Goose Creek, S. C., November 16, 
1716, B 4, Pt. 1, p. 292. 

29 Tbid., 303-304. 
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The Rev. Tredwell Bull, one of the few missionaries to Carolina 
who escaped the “seasonings,” came down with a serious illness 
in 1718. His account, which tells little of his disorder, relates: 
“Since I wrote to you last on the 20th of June I have laboured 
under so much illness, that for above these two Months Past I 
have not been able above twice to perform the Service of the 
Church in Publick, and am at this time so very weak, by reason 
of a third Relapse, that I can hardly hold up my head.” He apolo- 
gized for his inability to carry on his church work, adding dis- 
piritedly, “and in this sickly Countrey we recover so very slowly 
after any considerable Indisposition that I fear it will be a long 
time ere I shall.”*° In 1719 another member of the Society re- 
ported from Charleston that he had “labour’d a long time under a 
very ill State of health, occasion’d by an inward feaver, which 
cannot be removed by any Application the Physicians here have 
Used.”** 

During the ensuing years many similar accounts of sickness and 
suffering flowed into the hands of the secretary. Thomas Morritt, 
minister of Christ Church in South Carolina, in requesting per- 
mission to travel for his health explained: “I have enjoy’d such a 
bad state of health for this two Years & upwards, & Lately have 
been Visited with two Severe fitts of Sickness, that my Life was 
both times despaired of; which has Reduced my Constitution to 
such a Low Ebb, that I am uncapable Even of Performing the 
Duties of my Function.”** Shortly afterward, Morritt resigned 
from the Society. An even grimmer picture of the trials and trib- 
ulations of the missionaries is presented in the letter written by 
Stephen Roe, who informed the Society in 1738: “Since ye be- 
ginning of last August I have been visited with a continued Fever, 
an intermitting Fever with several Relapses, a Dysentry, a Cough, 
& at Length, a Spitting of Blood: of all wch. I can discover no 
other Cause, beside ye disadvantages & sudden Changes of ye 
Climate.”** That he survived all these ills indicates either an ex- 
ceptional constitution or a tendency to the use of hyperbole. One 


20 Bull to the Secretary, St. Paul’s, $. C., September 25, 1718, A 13, pp. 231-32. 

31 Gilbert Jones to the Secretary, Christ Church, S. C., May 18, 1719, A 13, 
p. 286. 

32 Morritt to the Secretary, Christ Church, S. C., 1736, A 26, pp. 380-81. 

33 Stephen Roe to the Secretary, St. George’s, S. C., December, 1738, B 7, Pt. 1, 
p. 246. 
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of the Society's most faithful servants, the Rev. Timothy Mille- 
champ, who served for fourteen years before ill health finally 
compelled his resignation, reported: “It is now almost ten years 
since I first engag’d in ye Societys Service, & as I have escap’d 
Sickness but one year since my first arrival here I hope they will 
be so good as to indulge me with a general leave to return home 
whenever ye necessity of my Health requires it.”** The following 
year he again requested permission to return to England because 
of “Fever,” but the Society, which apparently never rushed into 
things, waited four years before granting his request. 

Fortunately for the student of colonial health, the welfare of 
congregations was of vital concern to their pastors, who found in 
the perennial epidemics ample opportunities for demonstrating 
their descriptive talents. In the Carolinas whenever smallpox, 
yellow fever, malaria, dysentery, and other contagious diseases 
reached epidemic proportions it was duly noted in the Society's 
records. One of the first two missionaries to work in the Carolinas, 
Samuel Thomas, died during the yellow fever outbreak of 1706. 
Thomas Hasell, who reported his death, described the contagion 
as a “Pestilential Fever very mortal to fresh Europeans.”*® 

The year 1711 was a particularly disastrous one for Charleston 
according to Gideon Johnston, the Society's chief agent in the 
Carolinas. He wrote in November: “Never was there a more 
sickly or fatall season than this for the small Pox, Pestilential 
ffeavers, Pleurisies and fllux’s have destroyed great numbers. . . . 
The Town looks miserably thin, and disconsolate, and there is 
not one House in twenty, I speak modestly, yt has not consider- 
ably suffer'd and still labours under this general Calamity.”** The 
coming of winter, which, Johnston tells us, was early, brought 
little relief, for in March of the following year Thomas Hasell 
confirmed Johnston’s report. He stated that he had “enjoyed a 
Tollerable measure of health. . . . Though this Country have [sic] 
been greatly Afflicted with Sickness the Small Pox Plurisies Malig- 
nant Feavers etc. and have proved very Mortall among us & car- 
ryed off abundance of our Inhabitants Especially in Charles Town 


34 Timothy Millechamp to the Secretary, $. C., October 15, 1741, B 9, p. 325. 

85 Id. to id., S. C., November 3, 1742, B 10, p. 371. He was finally granted sick 
leave in 1746. See C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1901), II, 850. 

36 Hasell to the Secretary, S. C., September 6, 1707, A 3, pp. 281-82. 

37 Johnston to the Secretary, S. C., November 16, 1711, A 7, pp. 383-84. 
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where such numbers died as ye like has not been known in any 
Sickness Since first Setling so that few of ye Country People dare 
come near ye Infected Air of that Place.”** 

The consciousness of sin which weighed so heavily on the 
eighteenth-century mind is reflected in the following passage 
taken from a letter written in Charleston in 1716: “The Judge- 
ments of God upon us are visible in Several Respects for the pun- 
ishment of our Sins, and the Impenitence of too many of us, we 
had nothing but NE winds these three months which caused all 
our sickness and the mortality that to this day rages amongst us 
and has carried away Several Persons of good Consideration.”* 
A month or so later, Hasell reported that sickness among the 
clergy had prevented them from meeting for some time, and that 
he himself was ill with what he subsequently described as a “long 
ffever.”*” The infections of 1716 apparently remained to scourge 
Charleston and its environs for several years. In September, 
1717, Hasell again glumly wrote to the Society: “We have had no 
General meeting of ye Clergy of late by reason of much Sickness 
amongst us. Mr. Bull have [sic] been very Sickly ye most part of 
this Summer—and myself for a long time in a very weak and 
Languishing Condition, under ye use of Physick, but bless God, 
am at present something better.”*' The following year Hasell 
stated that he was still troubled with a “Tedious and Lingering 
Sickness” which often prevented the performance of his duties. 
He reported once more that the clergy had been unable to gather, 
since Charleston, their usual meeting place, had “been afflicted 
all the Sumer past with the Small Pox and Malignant ffever.” The 
latter infection, he said, was still present and had already brought 
death to many people.*? The epidemics ravaging Charleston may 
have been widespread, since a North Carolina missionary com- 
mented this same fall: “Ye Sumer prov’d very unhealthy [and] we 
had a great mortality thanks be to God after Long illness I 
Escaped.”** 


38 Hasell to the Secretary, St. Thomas, S. C., March 12, 1712, A 7, p. 498. 

39 Le Jau to the Secretary, Goose Creek, $. C., November 16, 1716, B 4, Pt. 1, 
pp. 303-304. 

40 Hasell to the Secretary, St. Thomas, S. C., December 27, 1716, B 4, Pt. 1, 
p. 323. 

41 Id. to id., St. Thomas, S. C., September 20, 1717, B 4, Pt. 1, pp. 362-63. 

42 Id. to id., St. Thomas, S. C., October 11, 1718, A 13, p. 242. 
43 John Urmstone to the Secretary, N. C., October (?) 18, 1718, A 13, p. 250. 
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A fearsome disease struck New England in 1735 and in the suc- 
ceeding years gradually worked its way through the other colo- 
nies. Known as the “throat distemper” or “putrid sore throat,” 


this horrible sickness wrought havoc among colonial children, in 


some towns wiping out all below the age of twenty.** Death came 
very rapidly to its victims either from the toxins generated by the 
infection or from suffocation brought on by a combination of 
swelling and hardened mucous in the throat. Although disagree- 
ment exists among medical historians as to the exact nature of 
specific outbreaks, undoubtedly diphtheria or scarlatina anginosa 
(a form of scarlet fever) were to blame. The colonists considered 
the throat distemper a new disease, but evidence indicates that 
mild forms of both diptheria and scarlatina anginosa were present 
in the colonies long before 1735.*° The increased virulence of the 
outbreak in 1735 was possibly foreshadowed by earlier attacks 
such as occurred in South Carolina in 1724. In this year William 
Guy wrote that he had been seriously ill, “being taken with a 
Quinzey (A Distemper that within a short time has provd very 
mortal to a great No. of people here) but from which I thank God 
I am almost recover'd.”** “Quinzey” was one of many descriptive 
names applied to the throat sicknesses, and Guy’s comment upon 
the high mortality and rapidity with which the disease ran its 
course indicates a strong possibility of diptheria or scarlatina 
anginosa. 

The Negro slaves, who came from what was probably the 
hearth area of yellow fever and smallpox, possessed considerable 
resistance to the onslaughts of these contagions and, in addition, 
were relatively immune to malaria. In fact, it was their ability to 
withstand these diseases which made them so valuable to the 
planters in the Carolina lowlands. However, they were especially 
vulnerable to respiratory disorders which constantly menaced 
during the winter months. The ever-observant missionaries did 
not fail to notice the Negro susceptibility to these infections as 


44 For the best account of the ravages of this sickness in New England see Ernest 
Caulfield, A true history of the terrible epidemic vulgarly called the throat dis- 
temper, which occurred in His Majesty's New England Colonies between the years 
1735 and 1740 (New Haven, 1939). 

45 See John Duffy, “A History of Epidemics in the American Colonies” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California at Los Angeles, 1946), Chap. III, “Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever.” 

46 Guy to the Secretary, St. Andrew, S. C., March 26, 1724, B 4, Pt. 2, p. 612. 
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illustrated by a notation in 1728 that “a sort of a Pestilential 
pluriticle feavor” had twice brought “a very great mortality” 
among them.* 

From 1738 to 1748 a series of smallpox and yellow fever out- 
breaks plagued Charleston. As usual the S.P.G. men stuck to their 
posts and gave what assistance they could to their congregations. 
One of them declared of the summer of 1739: “It has, indeed, 
been a Sickly Season everywhere, especially in Town, where a 
Pestilential Fever carried off an abundance of its Male Inhabi- 
tants, but, God be praised, it made little Progress in ye Coun- 
try."** The epidemic in Charleston in 1745 was accurately de- 
scribed by another member as “a great & Malignant Sickness 
called the Yellow Feaver, in which they die Suddenly.”* 

The stark picture of health in the colonial Carolinas drawn 
from the S.P.G. records is attested to by the mortality rate among 
the missionaries themselves. An exact count of the Society's repre- 
sentatives is difficult to ascertain, since in addition to sending 
forth ministers and schoolmasters from England, occasional sub- 
sidies were given to those already serving in the colonies. Fur- 
ther, when a church became self-supporting, its minister would 
then be removed from the Society's rolls. Occasionally mission- 
aries moved from one colony to another, creating additional com- 
plications. Notwithstanding, the records are fairly complete and 
a study of the statistics is revealing. 

During the period from 1700 to 1750 approximately fifty mis- 
sionaries were sent to South Carolina by the $.P.G. Of this num- 
ber, 17, or 34 per cent, died within the next ten years. Only 4, or 
8 per cent, survived for more than twenty years in the colony. Of 
this same 50, a total of 21, or 42 per cent, resigned. Over half of 
these listed ill health as the cause for their resignation, and nearly 
all of the others complained of varying degrees of sickness. 

If one considers the figures from another standpoint, 38 per 
cent of the missionaries either died or were compelled to resign 
because of serious illness within five years of coming to the colony. 
Extending the duration in the colonies to ten years increases this 

47 Francis Varnod to the Secretary, St. George’s, S. C., April 3, 1728, A 21, p. 63. 

48 Andrew Leslie to the Secretary, St. Paul's, S. C., January 7, 1740, B 7, Pt. 2, 
pp. 593-94. 


49 Fordyce to the Secretary, Prince Frederick Parish, S$. C., November 4, 1745, 
B 12, p. 258. 
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percentage to 52. After fifteen years in the colonies the combined 
death toll and resignations from sickness reaches 68 per cent. 

In North Carolina the situation was equally grim although on 
a lesser scale. The majority of $.P.G. men who came to this area 
arrived late in the colonial period, and the records show that only 
twelve served during the years from 1700 to 1750. Three of these 
were dead within five years of their arrival and another five had 
resigned because of illness, making a total of eight out of twelve 
removed by sickness and death within the five-year period. 

The combined number of missionaries sent to the Carolinas by 
the S.P.G. in the first fifty years of the eighteenth century was 62. 
Of these, 27, or 43.6 per cent, either died or resigned because of 
illness within five years. By ten years the figure had increased to 
35, or 56.5 per cent. Again it must be remembered that a num- 
ber resigned for various other reasons, some unknown, and illness 
undoubtedly played a part in a few of these cases. In presenting 
statistics on the amount of sickness and death, however, only 
those cases where the information is definite have been included 
in the totals. Complete and exact information on all S.P.G. min- 
isters probably would run the percentages a little higher.*° 

It is evident that a surprisingly high percentage of the S.P.G. 
ministers were martyrs to the cause of Christianity, and nearly all 
suffered martyrdom to some degree. True, many might have 
fallen victim to sickness had they remained in England, but it 
was much more grievous to die in a strange country, far from 
friends and home. It is equally true that hardships were the lot 
of colonists in general and that the sufferings of the ministers 
were shared by their congregations, for the same infections 
plaguing the missionaries also bore heavily on the colonial pop- 
ulation, and these diseases, epidemic and endemic alike, were a 
constant reminder of the fleetingness of life. The preoccupation 
of many colonial Americans with problems of theology and salva- 
tion was an undoubted result of the omnipresence of death. But 
even though the S.P.G. records bear ample testimony to the rigors 
of life in the colonial Carolinas, they also demonstrate the capac- 
ity of the human race to thrive under adversity. 

50 These statistics have been compiled from the S.P.G. MSS.; David Humphreys, 
An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (2 vols., London, 1730); Frederick Dalcho, An Historical 


Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820); 
and Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. 
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Southern Senators and the Right 
of Instruction, 1789-1860 


By CLEMENT EATON 


1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
in the United States an important question arose whether federal 
senators were bound to obey instructions of state legislatures. 
This question was debated at length in the first Congress when 
Thomas Tudor Tucker of South Carolina proposed to incorporate 
the right of instruction in the first amendments of the Constitu- 
tion. Four states, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, had included in their original constitutions the 
right of the people to instruct their representatives.’ Since fed- 
eral senators were chosen by the legislatures they were regarded 
as peculiarly responsible to instruction from the legislatures. In- 
deed, in the nineteenth century the doctrine of mandatory in- 
struction came to apply only to senators. Almost invariably the 
instructing resolutions read that senators were “instructed” and 
the representatives merely “requested” to vote in accordance with 
the will of the majority of the legislature. 

During the debate on Tucker's proposal the Federalist senators 
clearly presented the evils that would flow from the practice of 
this doctrine. Thomas Hartley of Pennsylvania observed that the 
exercise of the right of instruction had been attended with bad 
consequences both in England and America. “When the pas- 
sions of the people are excited,” he warned, “instructions have 
been resorted to and obtained to answer party purposes; and al- 
though public opinion is generally respectable, yet at such mo- 
ments it has been known to be often wrong; and happy is the 


1F. N. Thorpe (ed.), The Federal and State Constitutions . . . (7 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1909), III, 1892, V, 2802, 3084, VI, 3764. 
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Government composed of men of firmness and wisdom to dis- 
cover and resist popular error.’ Instructions, he maintained, 
would embarrass representatives in consultation and in the com- 
promise of differences and would substitute the rule of the partial 
or local view for the broad view in considering proper legislation 
for the country. James Madison, who had once violated instruc- 
tions as a delegate of Virginia in the Continental Congress, also 
opposed binding the representative by a constitutional amend- 
ment to vote according to instructions. Consequently, Tucker's 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 41 to 10. 

Nevertheless, the doctrine of the right of instruction was fre- 
quently used in states controlled by the early Republican party. 
For six years, from 1789 to 1795, the Senate, in contrast to the 
House of Representatives, sat behind closed doors, and not until 
1802 did it permit a record of its debates to be published. Finally, 
it was compelled to abandon this aristocratic policy as a result of 
the protests of southern states. The instrument that opened the 
doors of the Senate to the American public was the exercise of the 
doctrine of instruction, for in 1789-1791 the southern states forced 
the issue by instructing their senators to use “their utmost en- 
deavors” to obtain free admission of the American people to the 
Senate.* Perhaps the staunchest upholder of the right of instruc- 
tion in the Senate was William Maclay of Pennsylvania, who ex- 
pressed the Republican doctrine that senators, being servants of 
the people, were responsible to the will of their states and there- 
fore in voting should follow the instructions of their legislatures.‘ 

The doctrine of instruction was elaborated by the legislature of 
Virginia in 1812 during the course of a controversy with the 
state’s senators over instructions for them to vote against the re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States. One of the Virginia sen- 
ators, Richard Brent, refused to obey this order; the other, Wil- 
liam Branch Giles, acquiesced although he denied the right of 
mandatory legislative instruction. Thereupon, the legislature 
adopted a set of resolutions written by Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 

2 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 761 (August 15, 1789). 
3 Elizabeth G. McPherson, “The Southern States and the Reporting of the Senate 


Debates, 1789-1802,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XII 
(1946), 228-33. 


4E. S. Maclay (ed.), Journal of William Maclay, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 1789-1791 (New York, 1890), 193, 220, 399-400. 
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a young representative from Petersburg, which censured the con- 
duct of both senators. This able document, after reviewing the 
history of the practice of instruction in England, asserted that it 
was the indubitable right of the legislature to instruct the state’s 
senators in Congress on all points, either constitutional or politi- 
cal, and that the senators were bound to obey or resign.' Like- 
wise, John Taylor of Caroline vigorously affirmed the right of 
instruction in the sixth section of his An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples and Policy of the Government of the United States (1814). 
In approving this work Jefferson wrote to Taylor that “it settles 
unanswerably the right of instructing representatives, and their 
duty to obey.”® 

During the decade of the 1830's a violent struggle arose be- 
tween Whigs and the Jackson party over the question of the leg- 
islative instruction of senators. The exultantly victorious Jack- 
sonians were disposed to use their power ruthlessly, without a 
sense of responsibility, and they found the doctrine of instruction 
a ready instrument at hand for their purposes. The conservative 
Whigs, on the other hand, were cast in the role of defender of 
minority rights and upholders of the federal Constitution, which 
they thought were threatened by the practice of instruction. The 
dramatic struggle which occurred over this issue provided the 
backdrop for a remarkable display of moral courage and inde- 
pendence of thought by certain southern senators, notably Willie 
P. Mangum, John Tyler, and Benjamin Watkins Leigh. It illus- 
trated the fact that strong conservatives do at times advance the 
cause of liberalism. 

The immediate occasion for the great debate over the right of 
senatorial instruction in the decade of the 1830's was the bitter 
controversy between the Jacksonians and the Whigs over the re- 
moval of the deposits from the Second Bank of the United States 
and over the expunging of the censure of the President by the 
Senate for this action. On February 10, 1834, the Whig majority 
in the Virginia legislature instructed the senators and requested 


5“The Right of Instruction. Preamble and Resolutions,” February 20, 1812, in 
Virginia General Assembly, House Journal, 1834-1835, Doc. No. 9, p. 6. 

6 P. L. Ford (ed.), The Works of Thomas Jefferson (12 vols., New York, 1904- 
1905), XI, 528. John Taylor argued in favor of instruction of representatives by 
districts. See John Taylor, An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, ed. by Roy F. Nichols (New Haven, 1950), 364-70. 
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the representatives from the state to use their best exertions to 
obtain the restoration of the deposits.’ John Tyler favored this 
policy and obeyed orders, but William Cabell Rives, an ardent 
administration supporter, resigned rather than violate his con- 
victions.* Promptly his place was filled by the election of Benja- 
min Watkins Leigh, a strong opponent of Jackson.® 

On March 28 the Senate by a vote of 26 to 20 passed Henry 
Clay's resolution of censure of Jackson for ordering the removal 
of the deposits. Shortly after the passage of this rebuke of the 
President, Senator Thomas Hart Benton announced that he would 
introduce a resolution to expunge the censure from the Senate 
journal. Furthermore, a bitter Jacksonian protagonist, Senator 
Isaac Hill of New Hampshire, on June 23 presented resolutions 
from his state legislature approving Jackson’s course in the bank 
controversy, instructing the senators to vote for an expunging 
resolution, and requesting Senator Samuel Bell to resign since he 
misrepresented the opinions of a majority of his constituents.’ 
It was a day when partisanship knew no bounds. Jackson’s per- 
sonality, his program, and his methods were as effective in polar- 
izing men into Jackson haters and Jackson enthusiasts as were 
Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal a hundred years later. 

This violence of faction was demonstrated in North Carolina 
during the struggle to instruct the senators to vote for expunging. 
The chief Jackson foe in North Carolina was Senator Willie P. 


7 Congressional Debates, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., 2840 (February 27, 1834). The 
Virginia instructions were presented to the United States House of Representatives 
by William Fitzhugh Gordon. 

8 Draft of letter of resignation to the General Assembly, February 22, 1834, in 
William Cabell Rives Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). In 
a letter to John T. Brown, December 5, 1834, Rives wrote that he did not resign 
to make up an issue before the people and the legislature but because the resolu- 
tions had instructed him to vote, not for a specific law, but for “abstract declara- 
tions of principles or opinions” which were contrary to his convictions. Ibid. 

® John W. Murdaugh, a member of the Virginia legislature, described Leigh’s 
hostility to Jackson as follows: “I met Mr. Leigh & Jno. Robertson yesterday, they 
are unceremonious in the use of their terms when speaking of his Majesty.” 
Murdaugh also reveals the practice in this period of the instruction of state legis- 
lators by their constituents. He wrote to John N. Tazewell to oppose all attempts 
“to instruct me & my colleague to vote approval of the Proclamation or condemna- 
tion of nullification — I'll be D———d if Ill do either.” Murdaugh to Tazewell, 
January 16, 1833, in Littleton W. Tazewell Papers (Southern Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library). 

10 Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., 1813 (March 28, 1834), 2061-62 (June 23, 
1834). 
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Mangum, who until the emergence of the nullification and bank 
controversies had been a supporter of the President. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1833, he wrote to Governor David L. Swain: “The only 
check to an absolute power as that in Russia is found in the 
Senate. The policy of the man in power is to destroy that body 
in public opinion. Every other branch of the Gov.t is unques- 
tionably and almost unqualifiedly subservient to the will and 
passions of one man—or to speak more truly to the will and 
passions of a cabal that gives a decided direction to the Execu- 
tive.”"' This “man worship” of Jackson infuriated the Whigs. 
James Whitaker of Franklin County, North Carolina, wrote to 
Mangum that there were many people in his county “who seem 
to think that Andrew Jackson can do no rong [sic].”"* Much of 
Jackson’s power, Mangum observed, was due to the belief that he 
was invincible. Judge William Gaston, one of the greatest of the 
North Carolina Whigs, wrote gloomily to Mangum deploring “our 
thralldom to corrupt and factious misrule,” which he attributed to 
a combination of popular infatuation, the discipline of party, and 
the bribes of office. 

On November 28, 1834, Dr. John Potts threw a firebrand into 
the legislature by introducing resolutions asserting the right of in- 
struction and instructing the senators to vote for expunging. In 
the rough and tumble of debate which followed, some Whigs 
maintained that the legislature did not possess the right of in- 
struction but that this power belonged only to the people in their 
sovereign capacity, acting through a specially elected convention. 
Hugh McQueen of Chatham County introduced a resolution that 
the people “possess the right of instructing our Senators on ques- 
tions of national policy connected with their own immediate in- 
terest and not upon questions of constitutional law.”"* Senators, 


11 Willie P. Mangum to David L. Swain, December 22, 1833, in Willie P. 
Mangum Papers ( Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

12 James Whitaker to Mangum, June 13, 1834, ibid. 

13 William Gaston to Mangum, December 3, 1834, ibid. At this same period the 
Virginia Whigs were expressing similar sentiments. Hugh Mercer of Fredericksburg 
condemned “the glaring usurpations of the Federal Executive over laws & Constitu- 
tions” and declared that “this baneful spirit of party will soon or later dissolve the 
union unless put down.” Hugh Mercer to Littleton W. Tazewell, January 20, 1834, 
in Tazewell Papers. 

14 North Carolina General Assembly, Senate and House Journals, 1834-1835, 
p. 83. 
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he held, should be allowed discretion in deciding on the constitu- 
tionality of bills before Congress. 

The strongest speech made against the resolutions for in- 
structing the senators to expunge was delivered on December 17 
by William A. Graham. Graham was an outstanding leader of the 
North Carolina Whigs, later to be United States senator, Secretary 
of the Navy, and vice-presidential candidate of the Whig party. 
At no point in the speech did he challenge the right of instruc- 
tion, but he argued against its expediency and justice. His main 
contentions were that the alarming exercise of executive power 
by Jackson threatened the independence of the Senate, that Con- 
gress had a constitutional right to censure the President, and that 
it would be futile to mutilate the journal of the Senate. He op- 
posed the instruction of Senator Mangum, for it would make him 
violate his conscience in revoking his honest opinion as to the 
preservation of the Constitution." 

Notwithstanding, the resolutions to instruct Mangum (the 
other senator, Bedford Brown, was a Jacksonian and needed no 
instruction) passed the House of Commons December 11 and the 
Senate December 27. The vote in the House of Commons as- 
serting the right of instruction was 99 to 28, but the resolution 
instructing Mangum was carried by the narrow margin of 69 to 
57 votes.'® Graham declared that the Jacksonian majority were 
first inspired to begin the move for instruction by their success in 
re-electing Bedford Brown over the Whig candidate, Governor 
David L. Swain, which gave them full confidence.'* The Whig 
newspapers, the Raleigh Register and the Raleigh Star, printed 
speeches of Graham, John Branch, and Mr. Fleming of Burke 
County against the resolutions of instruction and protested 
against the man-worship of Jackson by the party representing 
King Numbers.'* After the Whigs were defeated on the instruc- 
tion isue they tried to discredit the instructions by maintaining 
that the state senators who voted for the resolutions came from 


15 Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, January 27, 1835. 

16 North Carolina General Assembly, Senate and House Journals, 1834-1835, pp. 
188, 189. 

17 William A. Graham to Mangum, December 8, 1834, in William A. Graham 
Papers ( North Carolina Department of Archives and History ). 

18 Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, December 2, 16, 23, 1834, Jan- 
uary 27, 1835. 
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counties containing a minority of the population of the state by 
the federal ratio. The Jacksonian North-Carolina Standard, on 
the other hand, maintained that this Whig calculation was in- 
sulting to the people of the state, for it placed white freemen in 
the same scale with Negroes.’* It strongly supported the right of 
instruction and accused Mangum and the Whigs of being aristo- 
crats. 

Mangum now had to make a decision whether to obey, resign, 
or refuse to heed the instructions. In the Mangum correspond- 
ence in the Library of Congress there are numerous manuscript 
resolutions from various meetings in the state urging him to dis- 
regard the instructions. Michael Holt, the pioneer textile manu- 
facturer, wrote, “I hope you will not be drove so easily.”*° Only 
one prominent man, Burton Craige of Rowan County, advised 
him to resign, on the ground that public opinion sanctioned the 
right of instruction and that it would be politically expedient to 
take such a course and seek to change the composition of the leg- 
islature in the summer election, which he predicted would result 
in his re-election.*' Among his correspondents was John Chavis, 
a free Negro, who had taught Mangum in a white private school. 
Chavis bitterly opposed both expunging and the abolitionists.” 

In two letters to William A. Graham, December 16 and 17, 
Mangum revealed the inner conflict of his mind over the dilemma 
presented by the instructions. He declared that were he to con- 
sult his pride or his desire to recover his wrecked popularity he 
would resign instantly. However, regarding the Senate as the 
only barrier to the virtually absolute power of the Executive, he 
believed that if he resigned he would give countenance to the 
perversion of the spirit of the Constitution. The doctrine of in- 
struction, he pointed out, was being used to reduce office in the 
Senate to a mere tenancy at will and by mining and sapping to 
convert the Senate to a less stable branch of the legislature than 
the House of Representatives. If he yielded to the popular in- 
fatuation, he would be lacking in moral courage. Therefore, he 
announced that he had no intention to resign to the present 
legislature.** 

19 Raleigh North-Carolina Standard, January 9, 1835. 

20 Michael Holt to Mangum, December 13, 1834, in Mangum Papers. 

21 Burton Craige to Mangum, January 21, 1835, ibid. 


22 John Chavis to Mangum, April 4, 1836, February 1, 1837, ibid. 
23 Mangum to Graham, December 16, 17, 1834, in Graham Papers. 
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In addition to this high moral ground he gave a political reason 
for refusing to resign: “If I resign Jackson will be able to com- 
mand the Senate in the next Congress—if I stand firmly the op- 
position will continue in the ascendancy in the next Congress.”™4 
He observed that Senators Gabriel Moore of Alabama and John 
Black of Mississippi would probably be placed in the same pre- 
dicament in which he was and that his course would be decisive 
of their action. They had declared to him that it would be im- 
possible for them to withstand the storm if he yielded. On March 
3, 1835, in presenting the instructions of the North Carolina leg- 
islature to the Senate, he announced that he would disregard 
them. He maintained that the legislature had no right to require 
him to become the instrument of his own degradation.*® 

The Alabama resolutions instructing the senators to vote for 
expunging, presented by Senator William R. King on January 28, 
1835, touched off an acrimonious debate in the Senate on the sub- 
ject. A month previously Mangum had written: “Gov. [Senator] 
Moore of Ala. has this morning recd intelligence of the resolu- 
tions having passed the Ala. legislature by so large a majority that 
the firmness of his friends at home is much shaken; & he in turn 
is so deeply shaken in his purpose that I think his resignation at 
the close of this session exceedingly probable.”** Mangum ex- 
pressed the gloomy thought that if there should be a general 
yielding by the Whig senators, “the power of resistance in the 
Senate would be lost and it will settle practically the Constitution 
in the South.” When Senator King, a Jacksonian, introduced the 
resolutions of his state in the Senate, and announced that he felt 
bound to obey them, his colleague, Gabriel Moore, refused to 
obey. Although Moore acknowledged the right of instruction by 
the legislature on all questions of policy and the obligation of 
the senator to obey, he declared that on subjects involving con- 
stitutional questions he felt himself not bound by instructions but 
“by higher and paramount obligations due to his conscience.”** 
King yielded to Benton the honor of introducing the expunging 
resolution, which the latter did on February 18.** Calhoun, Clay, 

24 Id. to id., December 17, 1834, ibid. 

25 Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., 722 (March 3, 1835). 

26 Mangum to Graham, December 28, 1834, in Graham Papers. 

27 Cong. Debates, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., 256 (January 28, 1835). 


28 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View . . . from 1820 to 1850 (2 vols., 
New York, 1854), I, 524-50. 
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George Poindexter of Mississippi, Leigh, and Alexander Porter of 
Louisiana made bitter atacks on these resolutions which they re- 
garded as stultifying the Senate. 

In Virginia the storm center in the fight over instruction and 
expunging was Benjamin Watkins Leigh. The Virginia legislature 
was scheduled to choose a senator for the regular term of six 
years early in 1835, and Leigh was the candidate of the Whigs. 
The Democrats, under the lead of the veteran editor, Thomas 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, engaged in a feverish cam- 
paign to defeat Leigh and restore Rives by starting a movement 
in the counties to instruct their representatives in the legislature 
to defeat the aristocrat, Leigh.*® Leigh won by the narrow margin 
of 85 to 81 votes in a joint ballot of both houses of the legislature. 
The administration Democrats claimed that Rives had been de- 
feated by the flagrant violation of instructions. Some representa- 
tives, they charged, ignored the mandate of a majority of signa- 
tures of voters in the county by “swelling” the number of voters 
and then claiming that the list of signatures did not represent a 
majority.*° 

It is surprising that a man of Leigh’s haughty personality could 
wia high office in Virginia, for he was never popular, particularly 
in western Virginia.*! Small in stature, “of striking manly beauty, 
with hair of silky, soft, chestnut brown, floating in curls,” and 
gray eyes, he was distinctly a patrician in appearance. His voice 
was “soft, clear, flute-like . . . a murmuring music,” and his man- 
nerisms, according to Henry A. Wise, always excited sympathy 
for his infirmity, a short leg, for which he compensated by wear- 
ing a cork on the sole of his shoe.** Leigh was a man of com- 
manding intellect, a very able lawyer, cultivated, and master of a 
style “equal to that of the Elizabethan age of English litera- 


29 State Senator Thomas P. Atkinson resigned December 26, 1834, because he 
could not conscientiously obey instructions of the people of Mecklenburg and Hali- 
fax counties to aid in the elevation to the United States Senate of Rives, “an avowed 
advocate of the Proclamation and Protest.” Virginia General Assembly, Senate 
Journal, 1834-1835, p. 39. See also H. H. Simms, The Rise of the Whigs in Vir- 
ginia, 1824-1840 ( Richmond, 1929), 94. 

30 Alex. Brown to Rives, January 9, 1835; Jno. L. Anderson to Rives, January 30, 
1835; A. B. Davies to Rives, February 6, 1835, in Rives Papers. 

31 For a brief biographical account of Leigh, published two years after his death, 
see Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, 1838-1864), XVII (1851), 123-27, 
148-49. 

82 Henry A. Wise, Seven Decades of the Union ( Philadelphia, 1876), 139-42. 
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ture.”** In the Virginia constitutional convention of 1829-1830 he 
had been one of the leaders of the conservatives. Working for the 
selfish economic interests of the eastern slaveholders, he had op- 
posed granting fair representation in the legislature to the West 
and the expansion of the suffrage. During the convention he had 
made a statement which caused him to be burned in effigy in 
the West and which plagued him in his later political career. He 
compared the farmers beyond the Blue Ridge to peasantry who 
occupied the same position in Virginia’s economy as the slaves 
of the East, and he boldly asserted that those who depended on 
their daily labor for subsistence could never enter into political 
affairs.** Indeed, he looked with disdain upon the Jackson rabble, 
its electioneering methods, its elevation of mediocre men into 
office, and its disregard of constitutions. 

The Democrats ardently wished to retire this exponent of 
aristocratic doctrines from his office as senator. Their victory in 
the spring elections of 1835 gave them control of the legislature. 
In the following February they used their recently acquired 
majority to force through the legislature resolutions instructing 
the senators, Tyler and Leigh, to vote for Benton’s expunging 
measure. Declaring that it was the solemn duty of the legislature 
“to re-assert” the right of instruction, they passed the resolution 
declaratory of the principle of instruction by a vote of 114 to 14 
in the House of Delegates.** Governor Littleton W. Tazewell, 
however, refused to forward the instructions to Virginia’s senators 
on the ground that they were “a palpable violation of the Con- 
stitution.”** 

Both Tyler and Leigh were uncompromisingly opposed to 
carrying out the instructions of the legislature, which were really 
designed to vacate their offices and make way for the election of 
Jackson men. Most Whigs desired that the two senators should 
act in unity, but Tyler and Leigh chose different courses in re- 
sponding to the legislative mandate. According to Leigh, Senator 


83 Quoted by Claude G. Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jackson Period ( Bos- 
ton, 1922), 321. 

34 Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 
1910), Chap. V; Simms, Rise of the Whigs in Virginia, 38-39. 

85 Virginia General Assembly, House Journal, 1835-1836, p. 111. 

36 Rebecca S. Luttrell, “The Campaign to Expunge the Resolution of Censure, 
1834-1842” (M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina). See also Charles H. 
Ambler, Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Virginia Politics (Richmond, 1913), 178. 
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William C. Preston of South Carolina, a native Virginian, jealous 
because of “a notion he has that there is some rivalry between us 
as to reputation for oratory,” began an intrigue to persuade Tyler 
to resign and thus discredit Leigh, who had no intention of re- 
signing.*” In this crisis the Whig leaders gave him conflicting ad- 
vice. John Hampden Pleasants, powerful editor of the Richmond 
Whig, urged him to resign for political expediency.** The Wash- 
ington Globe, spokesman for Jackson, insinuated that a motive 
for Tyler’s resignation was to offer “a small oblation in order to 
be candidate for Vice President.”* 

Tyler was so devoted to consistency of political conduct that 
at times he turned a virtue into a vice.*° The fact that he had in 
1811 introduced a motion to censure the Virginia senators for 
their cavalier attitude to legislative instructions had great weight 
with him on this occasion. On February 19, 1836, he sent his 
resignation to the legislature. His letter reaffirmed his belief in 
the right of legislative instruction. Since he could not obey the 
instruction to vote for expunging without in his opinion violating 
the Constitution, he felt obliged to offer his resignation. He de- 
clared that he would not resign for every difference of opinion 
between himself and the legislature but that he would not hold 
office for an hour against the settled wishes of his constituents. 
He observed, however, that the right of instruction might de- 
generate into an engine of faction, an instrument of the outs to 
get in office.*! Tyler's resignation gave the Jackson men in the 
legislature the opportunity to return Rives to the Senate on 
March 3, 1836. 

Seven months before the legislature had passed the resolutions 
of instruction, Leigh had anticipated the event and had de- 
termined neither to obey nor resign. “I will not be instructed out 
of my seat,” he wrote Tyler. “I will not obey instructions which 

87 Leigh to Littleton W. Tazewell, February 18, 1836, in Tazewell Papers. 
Henry A. Wise offered another explanation for the refusal of Leigh to resign, 


namely that Leigh had earlier advised Mangum not to resign. Wise, Seven De- 
cades, 140. 

38 Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers (2 vols., Richmond, 
1884-1885), I, 525-27. 

39 Washington Globe, March 1, 1836. 

40 Oliver P. Chitwood, John Tyler, Champion of the Old South (New York, 
1939), Chap. X. 

41 Virginia General Assembly, House Journal, 1835-1836, pp. 171-75; and Doc. 
No. 49. 
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shall require me to vote for a gross violation of the Constitu- 
tion.”** After the instructions arrived, he wrote to Tazewell: “I 


have refrained from all correspondence with the members of our | 


Assembly; because I was resolved that no man should be com- 
mitted, in any way, to share my fate and sacrifice their [sic] po- 
litical hopes by sustaining me.”** The Richmond Enquirer taunted 
the political-minded Whigs for changing their opinions in regard 
to obeying instructions. The editor of the Richmond Whig, it ob- 
served, belonged to the Resigning School now; with an eye on the 
polls in April, he was eager for Leigh to resign.** 

On March 2 Leigh wrote a letter to the legislature explaining 
his recalcitrant position on obeying instructions. He announced 
that although he adhered to the right of instruction as stated by 
the Virginia resolutions of 1812 of which he himself had been the 
author, he had stipulated in those resolutions that a senator was 
not bound to obey instructions which required him to violate the 
Constitution or commit an act of moral turpitude. He could not 
vote for the expunging resolution, for he regarded it as a clear 
violation of the Constitution. At the same time he believed that 
his duty forbade him to resign. The real motive, he observed, be- 
hind the instructions was to instruct him out of his seat in the 
Senate. If he yielded, he would aid in the establishment of a 
pernicious practice by which the tenure of the senatorial term of 
office would be changed from six years to tenure at the pleasure 
of the legislature. The doctrine which the Jacksonian party 
wished to impose, he declared, was that the senator “has no 
right to exercise his own judgment at all, or consult his own con- 
science; he is not in this case a moral agent.”*® The abuse of the 
right of instruction, he also pointed out, would give a President 
who was checked by senatorial opposition an incentive to inter- 
vene in state politics and by using the patronage to secure the re- 
moval of his opponents in the Senate. 

Leigh realized that it would be expedient for him to resign 
since most Virginians believed in the right of instruction. Never- 
theless, he felt that he must “signalize his resistance to uncon- 

42 Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, 523. 

43 Leigh to Littleton W. Tazewell, February 18, 1836, in Tazewell Papers. 


44 Richmond Enquirer, March 3, 1836. 


45 Virginia General Assembly, House Journal, 1835-1836, pp. 186-94; and Doc. 
No. 50. 
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stitutional instructions” by remaining at his post in the Senate.** 
Thus he deliberately sacrificed his political career to maintain his 
principles inviolate. On April 4 he made a powerful speech in the 
Senate against the adoption of the expunging resolution and the 
surrender to party spirit. Three months later he resigned for per- 
sonal reasons but reaffirmed his views on instruction. On Decem- 
ber 31 the legislature condemned Leigh’s letter of March 2 as 
“sophistical and unsatisfactory” and reasserted that it was the 
duty of a senator to obey instruction or resign.*" After Leigh’s de- 
fiance of popular opinion on this occasion, he never afterwards 
held political office except from 1839 to 1841 when he served as 
reporter of the Supreme Court of Appeals in Virginia. 

The fate of the Whig senators in the South who opposed Jack- 
son in the expunging controversy was far from happy. Senator 
Willie P. Mangum resigned his seat in November, 1836, after 
North Carolina had elected another Democratic legislature.** 
Alexander Porter, Whig senator from Louisiana, who had de- 
livered a long speech against expunging, followed a somewhat 
similar course by resigning voluntarily in 1836 after a Democratic 
legislature had been elected.*® The bitter, vituperative George 
Poindexter of Mississippi was defeated for re-election by Robert 
J. Walker. The legislature of Alabama tried to recall Gabriel 
Moore by passing resolutions requesting him to resign because 
of his opposition to Jackson policies, but he refused to do so, 
filling out his term until 1837.°° The fight of the anti-Jackson sen- 
ators against legislative instruction to expunge the censure of the 
President was a powerful force in the growth of the Whig party 
in the South.” 

The use of the doctrine of legislative instruction was not con- 


46 Thid., Doc. No. 50, pp. 8-9. 

47 [bid., 256-57. 

48 For Mangum’s career as a Whig leader, see Joseph G. deR. Hamilton, Party 
Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860 (Durham, 1916), 32-33, 41-42. 

49 Wendell H. Stephenson, Alexander Porter, Whig Planter of Old Louisiana 
(Baton Rouge, 1934), 97-100. 

50 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), XLVII (January 10, 1835), 
317. 

51 Professor A. C. Cole in his study of The Whig Party in the South (Washing- 
ton, 1913) devotes little attention to the significance of the expunging controversy 
in developing the Whig party in the South; for recent studies, see Paul Murray, 
The Whig Party in Georgia, 1825-1853 (Chapel Hill, 1948), and Clement Eaton, 
A History of the Old South ( New York, 1949), Chap. XIII. 
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fined to the southern states. Both New Jersey and Ohio instructed 
their senators to support Jacksonian policies, but Senators Samuel 
L. Southard and Thomas Ewing from those states proved “re- 
creant” to the doctrine of obedience to instruction. The legisla- 
ture of New York on January 26, 1835, ordered the senators from 
that state to vote for expunging the censure of Jackson in the 
manner indicated by the Virginia legislature, namely, “by causing 
black lines to be drawn around the resolution in the original 
manuscript journal, and these words plainly written across the 
face of the said resolution and entry: ‘Expunged by order of the 
senate of the United States.’”°° The Vermont legislature two 
years later instructed the senators and requested the representa- 
tives from the state to present antislavery resolutions to Congress 
and to work toward their fulfillment.** 

The practice of instructions in the 1830's constituted a standing 
invitation to the President to intervene in state politics and purge 
his opponents, as was illustrated in the history of instruction in 
Tennessee. Senator Hugh Lawson White was conscientiously op- 
posed to expunging although he was willing to vote to repeal or 
rescind the Senate vote of censure without mutilating the Senate 
journal. Accordingly, when a Jackson supporter, Joseph C. Guild, 
introduced a resolution to instruct the senators to vote to expunge, 
the friends of Judge White, regarding this resolution as an effort 
to expunge Judge White from his seat in the Senate, bitterly op- 
posed it."* President Jackson urged his lieutenants in the state 
to promote meetings in the counties for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the representatives to the legislature to vote for instructions 
to the senators to expunge. The “Old Hero” did not scruple to 
draft resolutions instructing the Tennessee senators to vote for 
expunging and to send them to Governor William Carroll to pre- 
sent to the legislature.» Thus he hoped to prevent the re-election 


52 J. M. Mathews and C. A. Berdahl, Documents and Readings in American 
Government (New York, 1930), 324. 

53 United States Congress, Senate Journal, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 144. 

54 The Nashville Republican, February 25, 1836, declared that Jackson used his 
frank freely to influence the adoption of expunging resolutions. The Nashville 
Union, September 18, 30, and November 24, 1835, on the other hand, urged the 
legislature to pass the instructing resolutions. See also J. C. Guild, Old Times in 
Tennessee ( Nashville, 1878), 145-54. 

55 Andrew Jackson to James K. Polk, August 13, 1835, in John Spencer Bassett 
(ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (6 vols., Washington, 1926-1935), V, 
18. 
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of Senator White, who had become independent of executive 
dictation. But the legislature tabled the instructing resolutions 
and later re-¢glected White.”* 

The practice of instructions proved to be a double-edged sword. 
In January, 1838, the Whig majority in the Tennessee legislature, 
for example, tried to drive the old Jackson warhorse, Felix Grundy, 
from his seat in the Senate by instructing him to vote against the 
Sub-Treasury scheme of Van Buren.®’ Grundy turned the tables 
on his opponents, however, by obeying instructions and throwing 
the responsibility of his act upon the legislature.** In a delight- 
ful letter of irony, written February 6, 1838, he observed: “You, 
by your instructions, have taken upon yourselves the responsi- 
bility of the vote I am required to give, and I am relieved from it. 
The people will look to you as the principal and to me merely as 
the agent, in performing an act expressly required by those in 
whom I recognize the right to instruct.”** During the next year 
the Democrats won control of the legislature and instructed the 
Whig senators, Hugh Lawson White and Ephraim H. Foster 
(Grundy had in the meantime resigned to become Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States), to vote for Van Buren’s Sub-Treasury 
bill, in effect forcing them to resign. Foster resigned almost 
immediately after the passage of the instructing resolutions, and 
Grundy was re-elected to fill the vacancy. White, however, post- 
poned his resignation until January 14, 1840, when the Sub-Treas- 
ury bill was introduced in the Senate. Thus, the doctrine of leg- 
islative instruction developed virtually into a form of recall of 
senators, anticipating the Progressive Movement for the recall in 
the early twentieth century. 

The driving of such a venerable and eminent senator as Hugh 
Lawson White from his office by the instrument of instructions 
undoubtedly contributed toward discrediting its use in Tennessee. 
White was a republican of the old school, noted for his inde- 
pendence of mind and his incorruptible virtue. Although he 
sincerely believed in the right of the legislature to instruct and 


56 Joseph H. Parks, John Bell of Tennessee (Baton Rouge, 1950), 109-11. 

57 Tennessee General Assembly, House Journal, 1837-1838, pp. 402-403, 515-18; 
the resolution passed January 23 by a vote of 39 to 19. 

58 Joseph H. Parks, Felix Grundy, Champion of Democracy (University, La.. 
1940), 309-17. 

59 Niles’ Register, LIV (March 10, 1838), 20-21. 
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the obligation of a senator to obey or resign, he felt keenly that 
by the abuse of instructions he had been sacrificed on the altar 
of his principles. In the Senate he gave his “swan sopg” reaffirm- 
ing his principles, and at a farewell dinner he bitterly condemned 
“that monster, party spirit,” which had banished him from the 
service of his country because he would not recant his princi- 
ples.’ For thirty-eight years White had been in public service, 
and now his abrupt dismissal by the partisan use of instruction 
was shocking to many people in Tennessee who loved and re- 
spected him. 

In the same year of White's instruction the Whig majority in 
the North Carolina legislature passed some resolutions hostile to 
Van Buren’s administration and condemning the expunging reso- 
lution of 1837. The Democratic senators of the state, Bedford 
Brown and Robert Strange, refused either to carry out the will of 
the legislature or to resign. They declared that they regarded 
resolutions of the legislature which did not explicitly instruct 
them as advisory only."' Senator Henry Clay, on the other hand, 
maintained that the North Carolina senators should carry out the 
intent of the legislature without quibbling over technical terms. 
As for his own position, he stated that he supported the doctrine 
of instruction “as it stood in 1798,” namely that the representative 
should vote in matters of expediency but not on questions of 
constitutionality in accordance with the will of his constituents.” 

The doctrine of the right of instruction was subjected to a de- 
vastating criticism by John Bell of Tennessee in a speech before 
the Senate, February 23, 1858. Bell had just received instructions 
from the Tennessee legislature disapproving of his vote against 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill four years before, virtually inviting him 
to resign, and instructing the Tennessee senators to vote for the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution. Bell re- 


6° The instructing resolutions were not presented by White until January 13, 
1840; the resolutions and a brief summary of his farewell remarks are found in 
Cong. Globe, 26 Cong., 1 Sess., 116-17 (January 16, 1840); N. N. Scott (ed.), 
A Memoir of Hugh Lawson White (Philadelphia, 1856), 397; and L. P. Gresham, 
The Public Career of Hugh Lawson White (Nashville, 1945). See also Powell 
Moore, “James K. Polk: Tennessee Politician,” in Journal of Southern History, XVII 
(1951), 502-503. 

61 Cong. Globe, 25 Cong., 3 Sess., 109-12 (January 14, 1839). 

62 Calvin Colton, The Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of Henry Clay (6 
vols., New York, 1864), VI, 134-38. 
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fused to obey instructions and maintained that such a practice 
had long ago been discarded by the Whig party. He traced the 
origin of the practice of instruction to the period of the Confedera- 
tion, when delegates to Congress were regarded as ambassadors. 
He declared that legislative instruction had no warrant in the 
Constitution and that it was resorted to chiefly as “an engine of 
party and to promote party ends.” Senators, he argued, did not 
represent the legislatures but the people, and therefore they were 
no more responsible to the fluctuating opinions of factions in con- 
trol of legislatures than was the President to the electoral col- 
lege.®* 

The doctrine of the right of legislative instruction became 
obsolete after 1860. It had matured in a period of great political 
partisanship during which the two-party system was emerging. 
Although in theory the doctrine of instruction seemed to be a 
noble expression of representative government, in actual practice 
it was subject to dangerous abuses which thoroughly discredited 
it. Hezekiah Niles in 1834 pointed out that the frequent use of 
instruction would render the legislation of the country uncertain 
and would unsettle business and commerce.“ Indeed, the parti- 
san use of instruction in the 1830's caused thoughtful men to re- 
flect upon the dangers of an unrestrained and irresponsible 
majority in a democracy. Later, Calhoun was to incorporate this 
distrust of a partisan majority in his theory of government. More- 
over, the record of those Southerners who opposed tyrannical in- 
structions forms a sober annotation to the history of freedom of 
thought in the Old South, a rubric written, not by liberals, but by 
conservatives who withstood the storm of unpopularity rather 
than sacrifice their political principles. The adoption of the 
Seventeenth Amendment in 1913 gave a final blow to the vener- 
able doctrine of instructions which had been transplanted from 
England. Nevertheless, long before that date the development 
of the Solid South rendered the practice of instructions below the 
Potomac an act of supererogation. Like the duel and virtually at 
the same time, the practice of legislative instruction disappeared 
from the mores of the American people. 


63 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 804-806 (February 23, 1858). 
64 Niles’ Register, XLVII (November 15, 1834), 61. 





Mississippi's Search for Oil 


By JOHN S. EZELL 


1. 1860 MississipP!t's STATE GEOLOGIST, Dr. E. W. Hi.- 
gard, prophesied that the Jackson Dome, his discovery, would 
become an oil-producing area.’ No one showed any interest in 
this possibility until after the turn of the twentieth century when 
the dramatic gushers in Texas and Louisiana brought wild excite- 
ment to the oil world. Then Mississippi's long search for oil was 
on. 

The date of the state’s first well is debatable, the earliest some- 
times being assigned to Bay St. Louis, Hancock County, in 1901.” 
But most writers award the honor to the Alabama-Mississippi In- 
vestment and Development Company, which in the spring of 
1903 began drilling in Clarke County one fourth of a mile east 
of Enterprise. The prospectors were much encouraged when “oil 
shows” were found at 900 and later at 1,600 feet, but in hopes of 
striking a gusher at a lower level they cased off these areas and 
pushed the hole to 1,842 feet. There the drill snapped and at- 
tempts to draw the casing back to the 900-foot pocket were un- 
successful.* The group, reorganized in 1904 as the Mississippi 
Crude Oil Company, sank a six-inch well on the west side of the 
Chickasawhay River, this time south of Enterprise, but was forced 

1See E. W. Hilgard, Report on Geology and Agriculture of the State of Mis- 
sissippi (Jackson, 1860); W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi Oil 


Prospects,” in Oil and Gas Journal (Tulsa, 1902- ), XLII (May 4, 1944), 30; 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, October 22, 1944 

2 Memphis Commercial Appeal, October 22, 1944. 

3E. N. Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting in Mississippi,” in Mississippi State 
Geological Survey Bulletin No. 15 (n.p., 1919), 34; W. H. Strang, “First Missis- 
sippi Development Was Back in 1903,” in Oil Weekly (Houston, 1916 ), XCV 
(November 13, 1939), 56; H. N. Toler, “Mississippi Oil and Gas Development,” in 
Oil and Gas Journal, XXXVI (September 16, 1937), 55; P. F. Morse, “Petroleum 
Prospecting in Mississippi,” in American Association of Petroleum Geologists ( here- 
after cited as A.A.P.G.) Bulletin, VII (1923), 691. 
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to abandon it when the drill struck artesian water at 400 feet.‘ 
Apparently in 1905 the company tried again in the same county 
near Barnett but with no success.® 

Simultaneous with these early beginnings was a test in Tisho- 
mingo County, one and one half miles south of old Eastport Land- 
ing on the Tennessee River. Operations were directed by a Cap- 
tain Bady who represented a northern company. At 400 feet a 
trace of oil was reported, but when efforts were made to enlarge 
the hole the drill became lodged in the rock and the project was 
abandoned.® This same period also saw futile attempts to find 
oil in Hancock County, near Gulfport.’ 

The major oil companies were still uninterested, and for the 
most part the state’s oil activities were undertaken by native 
citizens, usually without benefit of technical advice. Such was the 
hole bored in Lauderdale County in 1910 not far from the Ala- 
bama line. It was sunk to 2,850 feet before local cash and en- 
thusiasm waned. The next year a similar group, guided by an 
“oil smeller,” drilled a well four miles east of Pascagoula to 3,010 
feet after having struck warm salt water and gas at 2,250.8 The 
gas, estimated as flowing at 150,000 cubic feet per day, was ac- 
cidentally ignited and burned for seven or eight months until 
stopped by a cave-in. On the theory that “where there’s gas 
there’s oil,” the Pascagoula Development Company immediately 
put down a second hole 700 feet to the west. Inexplicably, 
progress was halted at 2,240 feet, although some likely looking 
sand showing a trace of oil had been reached.* 

In the center of the state the Attala Oil and Mineral Company, 
another local concern, leased fifteen thousand acres in an area 
recommended by reports of inflammable gas, films on standing 
water, and other signs. Apparently the company was never able 
to begin drilling, but its literature inspired a Kosciusko company 

4P. F. Morse, “Petroleum Prospecting,” 691; Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 
ms Strang, “First Mississippi Development,” 56. 

6 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 19. P. F. Morse reported this well reached 
752 feet. “Petroleum Prospecting,” 693. 

7 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 38; P. F. Morse, “Petroleum Prospecting,” 
691-92. 

SE. N. Lowe, “Present Status of Oil and Gas Prospects in Mississippi,” in 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin, V (1921), 490. 
® Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 49-54. 
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to form and lease acreage. This group, the Home Oil Company, 
started work three miles south of Gladys in March, 1911, under 
the direction of geologist Charles H. Drake, who had been as- 
sociated with the Attala scheme. On April 24 he reported gas 
bubbles escaping at 1,020 feet. But on reaching 1,900 feet the 
company went bankrupt. This was not too difficult a feat with 
drilling costs running from a minimum of three to five dollars a 
foot and increasing rapidly with depth and the encounter of any 
unusual obstacle.’® Ironically enough, during the year the state 
geologist, E. N. Lowe, had been completely ignored when he 
recommended the Jackson Dome for exploration." 

Continued lack of success caused an operational decline with 
only one attempt in 1913. This, at Bellevue in Jackson County, 
must have been very poorly prepared as the company went broke 
upon reaching only 560 feet.’* The next year saw two tests in 
Lauderdale and Covington counties by the Pioneer and Sem- 
inary Oil and Gas companies. The former drilled to 2,850 feet 
two miles south of Toomsuba, then went out of business despite 
the good showing of gas.’* The latter began work July 9 a quar- 
ter mile southeast of Seminary under the guidance of an experi- 
enced driller, J. W. Champion of Pine Prairie, Louisiana. The oil 
trace noticed was not enough to be encouraging, and in Septem- 
ber activity ceased at 3,300 feet."* The year 1915 saw the Meri- 
dian Oil and Gas Company formed to exploit the holding of the 
old Pioneer Company. Two wells were put down to about 2,300 
feet, too short, however, to test the gas horizon struck in the 
earlier one.’ Another abortive attempt was made in Jefferson 
County sixteen miles west of Fayette where the Lake Truly Well 
No. 1 was located by inflammable gas escaping from the surface 
of the lake. Begun December 3, 1915, it was abandoned during 
the next summer at 2,575 feet." 

At this time two geological survey reports summed up the 
situation in Mississippi. A state publication gloomily reported 
that no real surface indication of either oil or natural gas had 
been found and that the boring for these had been “for the most 

10 [bid., 33; P. F. Morse, “Petroleum Prospecting,” 691. 


11 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 24. 12 [bid., 47-48. 
13 [bid., 64. 14 [bid., 36. 15 [bid., 64-65. 16 [bid., 61-64. 
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part ill-advised and haphazard.”"* The search might have ended 
here had it not been for an article in the July 18, 1916, United 
States Geological Survey Bulletin which dealt especially with 
the Jackson and Vicksburg areas. The author took note of the 
past failures but went on to list the impetus behind these tests. 


Many facts have combined to lead the people of Mississippi to 
believe that oil and gas may be found in that State, among them the 
extensive development of oil and gas fields in Louisiana; the situation 
of the State between the Appalachian fields and those of the coastal 
region; the supposed indications, such as gas seeps and iridescent 
films resembling oi! found on stagnant pools of water; and finally the 
results of the work of so-called “oil experts” who have located 
“streams” of oil crossing the State.'® 


He concluded that there were many reasons for optimism of 
“sufficient significance to justify the hope that the oil and gas 
pools of the Coastal Plain may not be confined to Louisiana and 
Texas but may extend eastward into Mississippi.” Specifically, 
the Jackson anticline seemed most favorable.’® 

The immediate result of this monograph was to bring a score 
of prospectors into the state.*? In Jackson, object of the most at- 
tention, leases were taken by numerous companies, two finally 
blocking out enough territory to drill. The Atlas Oil Company of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, put down its Garber Well No. 1 about 
four miles north of Jackson to a depth of 3,079 feet before 
abandoning it on June 7, 1917. Four miles east, the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Company, a branch of Benedum-Trees Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, fruitlessly sank its Swearengen (“Big 
Ben”) Well to about 3,000 feet.2* Once more neither had gone 
to the horizon where oil might be expected, nor were they, geo- 
logically speaking, favorably located on the anticline. 

Contrastingly, the operations of the Mississippi Oil, Gas and 
Investment Company around Vicksburg, where the report created 

17E. N. Lowe, “Mississippi, Its Geology, Geography, Soils and Mineral Re- 
sources,” in Mississippi State Geological Survey Bulletin No. 12 (Jackson, 1915), 
98.97 
"80. B. Hopkins, “Structure of Vicksburg-Jackson Area, Mississippi, with Special 
Reference to Oil and Gas,” in United States Geological Survey Bulletin 641D 
(Washington, 1916), 93. 

19 Thid., 93, 113. 

20E. N. Lowe, “Mississippi, Its Geology, Geography, Soils and Mineral Re- 


sources,” in Mississippi State Geological Survey Bulletin No. 14 (Jackson, 1919), 
134. 


21 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 25. 
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a minor boom, were orderly and scientific. After long considera- 
tion and hiring of competent drillers, work was begun three 
miles east of the city. Cuttings from the hole were submitted 
daily to the State Geological Survey and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in Washington. Nevertheless, the evidence was so 
unpromising that the venture was given up at 3,462 feet, and a 
second test about three miles north of the city was also stopped 
after reaching 2,630 feet.” 

During 1917 the Atlas Oil Company drilled two wells in the 
southern part of the state in Jackson County. The first of these, 
the H. E. Woodman No. 1, begun on March 31 near the settle- 
ment of Vancleave, was abandoned on May 25 after reaching 
only 2,762 feet. The following July the company drilled ten miles 
north of Pascagoula in the Pascagoula River to test gas escaping 
on Sand Island. A month later, however, at a depth of 2,654 
feet, the project was closed with the conclusion that it was prob- 
ably marsh gas or the result of vegetable decomposition.”* 

Faith in the petroleum future of the state began to wane once 
more. Approximately twenty wells had been drilled by 1919 
without a single strike.** In the face of this, Lowe defended Mis- 
sissippis potentialities by pointing out that iridescent iron films 
or burning marsh gas had led to the location of most of these tests. 
Since scientific consultation for the most part had been at a min- 
imum and the deepest well had reached less than 4,000 feet, the 
failures were not valid arguments against the existence of com- 
mercial deposits. In fact, he added, it “would seem a strange 
freak of nature if Mississippi, into which extend the same forma- 
tions that furnish oil and gas in those rich fields [Louisiana and 
Texas], should prove to be barren territory.”” 

22 [hid., 28-29; P. F. Morse, “Petroleum Prospecting,” 693; Lowe, “Present Status 
of Oil and Gas Prospects,” 490. 

23 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 54-61. Despite these failures there was 
considerable interest shown by oilmen from outside the state. See, for example, the 
report of A. F. Crider before the Tulsa meeting of the Southwestern Association of 
Petroleum Geologists in February, 1917. Crider believed the prospects of finding 
oil were good and pointed to existence of rock strata similar to those producing in 
Louisiana. A. F. Crider, “Oil and Gas Possibilities in Mississippi,” in Southwestern 
Association of Petroleum Geologists Bulletin, I (1917), 152-57. This group be- 
came the American Association of Petroleum Geologists. 

24 Lowe, “Present Status of Oil and Gas Prospects,” 490-96; Lowe, “Oil and Gas 
Prospecting,” 9, 37. In addition, there were wells such as the Tatum well near 


Hattiesburg, Forest County, for which the date cannot be determined. 
25 Lowe, “Oil and Gas Prospecting,” 9-10, 17. 
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The faith of experts like Lowe and the fabulous finds west of 
the river led to a third revival of interest in 1920, with frequent 
rumors of “gushers” and a few holes actually having traces of oil. 
A water well at Okolona, Chickasaw County, which reached 600 
feet was reported as having a dark brown scum on the surface. 
While it was possible that the evidence had been planted, at- 
tention swung to the area, and the Harley Development Com- 
pany drilled two tests.*° Trade periodicals like the Oil Weekly 
and the Engineering and Mining Journal buoyed up the prospec- 
tors’ hopes, pointing out that whole portions of the state were 
yet untested and even the areas of greatest activity could not be 
eliminated.** 

In the next few years oil play developed widely over Missis- 
sippi. Jackson County, long noted for escaping gas, became a 
boom area with the Jackson Oil, Sea Coast Oil, and the Georgia 
companies sinking wells during 1921. In 1923 they were joined 
by the Great American Company. Copiah County had its first 
test drilled by the Marshall Oil and Gas Company; Franklin 
County had its Choctaw Oil and Development Company. Hinds, 
location of the Jackson Dome, saw four ventures, two of them by 
the Elton Oil and Gas Producing Company. Other now long- 
forgotten and unrewarded groups were the Manhattan Texas 
Petroleum Company (Jefferson County), the Lafayette Oil Com- 
pany (Lafayette County), Tombigbee Oil and Gas Company 
(Lowndes County), Panola Oil and Gas Company (Panola 
County), and the Iuka Development Corporation (Tishomingo 
County), to mention only a few. At the peak of the excitement, 
March, 1923, forty-three wells had been abandoned and seven 
were in the process of drilling. This activity was confined to 
twenty-three counties, leaving fifty-nine yet untested.** 

Geologists continued to insist that commercial deposits of 
petroleum and natural gas existed under a considerable part of 
Mississippi. Yet only a few unsuccessful wildcats*® were drilled 

26 Lowe, “Present Status of Oil and Gas Prospects,” 496; P. F. Morse, “Petro- 
leum Prospecting,” 684. 

27 H. D. Easton, “Is Mississippi to be an Oil State?,” in Oil Weekly, XXIII ( Octo- 
ber 29, 1921), 12, 26, 28; “Possible Indications of Oil in Mississippi,” in Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal (New York, 1866- ), CXIII (February 11, 1922), 254. 

28 P. F. Morse, “Petroleum Prospecting,” 684-91. In these pages Morse gives a 
list by counties of the drilling between 1919 and 1923. 


29 A “wildcat” is defined as any well in any area which has not been proved 
productive. 
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in the years immediately following. Operators, while admitting 
the existence of favorable structures, looked askance at the ter- 
ritory, remembering previous costly and unproductive efforts, 
The geologists were partially confirmed, however, when the 
Amory Petroleum Company brought in a large gasser on October 
5, 1926, about six miles east of Amory in Monroe County. It was 
the state’s first commercially important find. This well, the Carter 
No. 1, producing from 2,412 feet, was reported as having a po- 
tential of four and one half million cubic feet of gas. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1927, a second discovery, the Rye No. 1, was made by 
the Natural Gas and Fuel Company fifteen miles southeast of 
Amory, substantiating the claim that the field was of considerable 
size.*° Before abandonment in 1937 it was to be expanded to four 
producers and three dry holes and to flow a billion and one half 
cubic feet of gas, supplying Amory and several surrounding small 
towns.** 

The petroleum search continued, bolstered by the growing 
attention of outside authorities. Kentucky's state geologist an- 
nounced that Mississippi might “eventually” produce “immense 
quantities of petroleum.”** In March, 1929, twenty-four rigs were 
either set up or in the process of drilling. A year later the num- 
ber dropped to twenty. Scattered through thirteen counties, the 
most popular locations were in Hinds, Lauderdale, and Monroe 
counties, each with three units, and Rankin, with two.** 

Staunch supporters of the Jackson Dome’s possibilities were at 
last vindicated when the discovery well in the Jackson gas field 
was brought in on February 28, 1930. The Jackson Oil and Gas 
Company's No. 1 Mayes in Hinds County was completed at a 
depth of 2,468 feet, the forerunner in a field destined to be much 
more important than Amory’s. In 1939 it would have 149 pro- 


80 Strang, “First Mississippi Development,” 56; Toler, “Mississippi Oil and 
Gas Development,” 55; W. R. Jillson, “Geology of Amory, Mississippi, Gas Field,” 
in Oil and Gas Journal, XXVI (January 26, 1928), 58. 

81 W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 30; Strang, “First Mis- 
sissippi Development,” 56. 

82 Jillson, “Geology of Amory, Mississippi, Gas Field,” 128. 

83. C. B. Eliot, “Petroleum Industry of the Gulf Southwest,” in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Domestic Commerce Series, No. 44 (Washington, 1931), 
53-56, 101. Other counties involved included Alcorn, Chickasaw, Harrison, Hum- 
phreys, Lafayette, Lincoln, Warren, Yalobusha, and Yazoo. 
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ducers and 55 dry holes; by 1944 it would have produced over 
one hundred billion cubic feet of gas.** 

Though most of the drilling for the next couple of years was 
limited to defining the Jackson gas reservoir, 1932 became not- 
able for a minor oil discovery. A well on the southeast side of 
the field began producing 500 barrels daily, followed by others 
flowing a mixture of 14-degree gravity oil, salt water, and gas. 
For a short period as many as five wells were active, and before 
they were junked because of water encroachment had an out- 
put of 15,444 barrels of heavy black oil. While this was en- 
couraging it did not warrant commercial exploitation for such a 
poor grade of crude lacked a market. 

The following years brought ups and downs to the oil pros- 
pectors. Wildcatting during 1933-1934 was spread over the state’s 
Gulf Coast area, concentrated most heavily in the southwest. In 
1935 such activity dropped to its lowest with only eleven wells 
drilled. It was boosted, however, when the 1936 legislature ap- 
propriated $115,000 for the state Mineral Lease Commission to 
drill deep test gas and oil wells on state-owned land in the Jack- 
son field, thus making Mississippi the first state to exploit its 
resources. Another encouragement that same year was Sun Oil's 
discovery of a salt dome in Lamar County. This type structure 
had proved a very fertile source of petroleum in Louisiana and 
Texas, and while the existence of salt in Mississippi had been 
considered probable for some time, this was the first actually 
reached.**® This was too late to increase the total completions for 
the year, however, and 1936 ended with only eight wells com- 
pleted for a total footage of 23,982 feet at an average depth of 
2,998.*7 

The year 1937 marked the upward turning point in Missis- 


34 Strang, “First Mississippi Development,” 56; Toler, “Mississippi Oil and Gas 
Development,” 55-57; W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 30. 

35 U. S. Department of Commerce, Minerals Yearbook, 1932-1933 (Washington, 
1933), 476; J. A. Kornfeld, “Geology and Economic Significance of Mississippi Oil 
Development,” in World Petroleum (New York, 1930- ), XI (March, 1940), 
38-52; W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 30; Toler, “Mis- 
sissippi Oil and Gas Development,” 57; Strang, “First Mississippi Development,” 
58-60. The most important of these wells was the Henslee and Tanner No. 1 
Warner which produced from 2,470 feet. 

36 Strang, “First Mississippi Development,” 62-66. 

87 W. H. Strang, “Average Well Depth Decreases in 1939,” in Oil Weekly, 
XCVI (January 29, 1940), 94. 
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sippi’s oil fortunes. A second salt dome in Hinds County con- 
siderably enchanced the state’s possibilities, and leasing and geo- 
physical activity increased sharply. During the year there were 
as many as twenty-five search crews operating at one time, and 
the Oil and Gas Supervisor prophesied that the next year or two 
would see commercial deposits found.** The year ended with 
fourteen completions for a total footage of 50,952. Significant 
was the deeper drilling, the average depth per well being 3,639 
feet.*” 

These figures, however, do not give a complete picture. For 
the first time large companies had become interested in Missis- 
sippi. Gulf Refining and the United Gas Public Service were the 
most active wildcatters, although Humble, Sinclair, Shell, and 
Phillips sent exploration crews. Fourteen counties were involved, 
most of them in the southern part of the state.*® By now, tests 
had been made in 64 counties: Monroe, 15; Warren, 14; Jackson, 
12; Rankin and Hinds, 9 each (not counting gas wells); and 
Clarke and Madison, 8 each. Some 228 wells had been drilled, 
but 103 were less than 3,000 feet deep. Seventy-three were three 
to four thousand feet, 29 from four to five thousand, 17 from five 
to six thousand, 2 from six to seven thousand, and 4 between 
seven and eight thousand, the deepest coming within the last few 
years.*' In 1938 six gas wells and nineteen dry holes were sunk 
for a total footage of 82,305 and an average of 3,919." Still, aside 
from the slight production at the Jackson field, oil had not yet 
been discovered. 

The first months of 1939 were uneventful, giving little hint of 
the coming events which would thrill the entire southeastern 
United States. It all began quite independently of any search for 
oil. In February a young geologist, Frederic F. Mellen, working 
for the W.P.A. under the supervision of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, was ordered to locate suitable clay to mold cereal bowls and 

38 Toler, “Mississippi Oil and Gas Development,” 276. 

3® Strang, “Average Well Depth Decreases in 1939,” 94. 

4° Mitchell Tucker, “Geophysical Crews Busy in Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXVI (June 3, 1937), 20-21. 

41 Toler, “Mississippi Of and Gas Development,” 56. Toler gives a summary of 
the drilling by years as follows: 1903, 1; 1905, 1; 1911, 3; 1913, 1; 1914, 2; 1915, 
2; 1916, 1; 1917, 3; 1920, 9; 1921, 11; 1922, 8; 1923, 3; 1924, 3; 1925, 5; 1926, 
10; 1927, 17; 1928, 4; 1929, 15; 1930, 12; 1931, 18; 1932, 11; 1933, 23; 1935, 14. 


42 Strang, “Average Well Depth Decreases in 1939,” 94; Minerals Yearbook, 
1939, p. 946. 
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other utensils for an underprivileged children’s nursery. While 
working in Yazoo County he was attracted by a rock outcropping 
he had noticed on a previous trip. On rechecking he became con- 
vinced it was a structure so favorable to gas and oil accumulation 
that it warranted careful geological study and seismographic ex- 
ploration. He reported his conclusion to the Survey, and a mem- 
orandum was issued to the press on April 12, 1939, calling 
attention to Mellen’s discovery.** 

This release proved interesting to several firms with oil scouts 
in the vicinity. On April 28 the Southern Natural Gas Company 
began buying leases, and two days later the Union Producing 
Company of Houston, Texas, followed suit. After working over 
the region with seismographs, the latter began drilling on a favor- 
able formation ten miles southwest of Yazoo City on the farm of 
Green Crowder Woodruff.** 

Almost eighty years to the day after the discovery of the 
famous Drake well on Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, the first com- 
mercially important oil pool in the southeastern states was dis- 
covered. Mississippi's first oil well was completed September 5, 
1939, before a large crowd of operators and lease men from all 
parts of the Mid-Continent area, attracted by the news of good 
oil shows in the drill-stem test. In a twelve-hour test run, ending 
at 6 a.m. on September 6, the No. 1 Woodruff flowed ninety-two 
barrels of 32.8-degree gravity oil through a half-inch tubing choke 
from a total depth of 4,560 feet in Midway (Selma) Chalk. It 
had taken six weeks to drill and as the strata through which it 
passed was unusually soft, had cost only around $35,000, indicat- 
ing that extensive exploration would not be too expensive. In ad- 
dition to producing a very desirable type of crude oil, the pool 
was near river and railroad transportation. The nearest field was 
forty-four miles northwestward, the Urbana field in Union County, 
Arkansas. The Urania pool was forty-eight miles away in Lou- 
isiana.*® 

43 Memphis Commercial Appeal, October 22, 1944; Brad Mills, “Mississippi is 
Experiencing a Real Oil Boom,” in Oil Weekly, XCV (November 13, 1939), 49. 

44 National Oil Scouts and Landmen’s Association, Oil and Gas Field Develop- 
ment in the United States, 1939 ( Austin, 1940), 247-49; Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, October 22, 1944; Mills, “Mississippi is Experiencing a Real Oil Boom,” 49; 
W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 30. 

45 “Mississippi Developments,” in Oil Weekly, XCV (September 11, 1939), 100; 


Neil Williams, “Mississippi Well is Flowing Oil,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXVIII 
(September 7, 1939), 25; Kornfeld, “Geology and Economic Significance of Mis- 
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Mississippi soon became a mecca for oilmen. Independent and 
major firms sent in hundreds of men to watch developments and 
engage in lease play. The Union Producing Company, with a 
block of approximately ten thousand acres, largely controlled the 
area around the No. 1 Woodruff. There were scattered blocks 
held by the Southern Natural Gas Company, O’Brien Brothers, 
Travis and Associates of Dallas, and the Barnsdall, Magnolia, and 
Texas Oil companies. The Oil and Gas Journal reported that 
prior to the discovery of Tinsley field, as it was now called, over 
1,530,000 acres in forty-four counties, mostly in south-central 
Mississippi, had been leased, but few had been tested. Involved 
were nearly fifty independents and nine major concerns, by order 
of their holdings: Gulf, Sun, California, Texas, Union Producing, 
Humble, Ohio, Phillips, and Barnsdall oil companies. Now, the 
new interest centered on four fronts: the area around Tinsley, the 
Vicksburg-Jackson districts, the Mississippi Sound, and the north- 
eastern part of the state.*® 

The fever increased when it was found that both the south and 
northeast Tinsley outpost tests produced better wells than the dis- 
covery, which was making 315 barrels daily through a 12/64-inch 
choke. Lease prices soared accordingly and ran from $350 to $500 
an acre for the closest acreage, three quarters of a mile from the 
well, to $10 to $20 an acre five miles out. Even beyond that there 
was considerable trading. The New York Times reported more 
than five million dollars invested in leases and purchases of Mis- 
sissippi land during the first month of the boom. 

The excitement took other forms as well, with both Yazoo City 
and Jackson, thirty-five miles away, feeling sudden swelling in 
their populations.*7 The natives were amazed, speculating on 
how long the boom would last and which direction it would take 
next. Landowners were quick to lease property, though strangely 
enough they did not have exaggerated ideas about the value. 
Secondary effects were felt in the rush to pay up delinquent 
taxes in Yazoo County; in two months these accounts were more 


sissippi Oil Development,” 35. Analysis of the oil showed it consisted of 10 per 
cent naptha, 20 per cent gasoline, 5 per cent kerosene, 17 per cent asphalt, and 
48 per cent gas/oil. 

46 George Weber, “Discoveries Incite Vigorous Exploring on Four Mississippi 
Fronts,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXVIII (November 2, 1939), 13. 

47 [bid., 13-15; New York Times, November 5, 1939. 
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than half cleared. Lawyers reported that many lawsuits were ex- 
pected from heirs now suddenly interested in relinquished 
lands.** 

After a trip to the field, Brad Mills, an associate editor of Oil 
Weekly, wrote on November 13: 


Mississippi is in the midst of a real oil boom. Make no mistake about 
that. Regardless of the significance of the recent discovery of com- 
mercial oil production in Yazoo County, the play has generated into 
an intensive leasing and talking campaign that rivals some of the early 
Oklahoma and Texas booms. Hotels are over-flowing, restaurants are 
overtaxed, map companies are dizzy from the rush of new business, 
farmers are trying to obtain drilling clauses with leases, geophysical 
crews are slipping through the woods, and in every hotel lobby John 
Doe will tell you he has a sure-shot lease—for sale at the right price.*® 


He reported that while the larger and conservative operators 
were planning their campaigns through geological and geophy- 
sical studies, the rank and file were governed by the distance from 
the discovery well. Oilmen in Mississippi were divided into three 
camps about the future of the state. Some felt that the Tinsley 
field was merely the beginning of a long series of important de- 
velopments which would make the state an important producer. 
Others believed the discovery to be just a “freak belonging to ten 
years of steady and unsuccessful development.” The third group 
was between the two extremes.*° 

Geologists who knew the area were afraid to appear too opti- 
mistic, since, after all, the intensive ten-year search had only 
turned up a lone field. External evidence, however, pointed to 
continued development. An air of permanence was lent by the 
establishment of numerous district offices and geological and land- 
department units by the large companies such as Gulf, Shell, Sun, 
Humble, California, Sinclair, Prairie, and Phillips. The last two 
had leases totaling more than 350,000 and 800,000 acres re- 
spectively.” 

48 Mills, “Mississippi is Experiencing a Real Oil Boom,” 42-43. Royalties ran 
from $600 per acre one half mile from the field to $50 five miles distant. 

49 Thid., 42. 

50 Ibid. Among the more optimistic was H. D. Easton, who announced that a 
“new frontier has been opened for oil development” which might well sweep the 
entire coastal area as far as the Atlantic. “Mississippi Oil Discovery Indicates Vast 


New Reserve,” in Oil Weekly, XCV (November 6, 1939), 12-14. 
51 Mills, “Mississippi is Experiencing a Real Oil Boom,” 52-53. 
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Capital and equipment poured in from the Mid-Continent area 
where activity was declining. In many instances drilling con- 
tractors accepted acreage in part payment for their services, 
Interest in the state was so great and commitments to drill so 
numerous that oilmen conceded that regardless of what should 
happen at Tinsley the momentum was good for at least three 
more years.** On January 1, 1939, there had been only 6 search 
crews and 9 wildcats in Mississippi; by December 31, there were 
60 search crews, 22 active wildcats, and 9 producing wells at 
Tinsley, with 8 more being drilled. Lease holdings had doubled 
since the discovery. In its first four months as an oil supplier 
Mississippi produced 102,918 barrels (42 U.S. gallons each). This 
represented an increase from September’s daily average of 118 
barrels to 1,714 in December. The forecast for 1940 called for 
160 new wells.” 

It soon became apparent, also, that Mississippi would escape 
some of the evils coincident with new fields. In 1932 the state 
had anticipated the discovery of petroleum and established the 
office of Supervisor of Oil and Gas Conservation and a three-man 
Oil and Gas Board, composed of the governor, attorney general, 
and state land commissioner. Amendments in 1934 and 1936 em- 
powered the board to issue drilling permits at twenty-five dollars 
each and to adopt regulations deemed necessary for conservation. 
Subsequently, one of the first orders, for a forty-acre spacing pat- 
tern, was applauded by conservative oilmen.™* Mississippi's ex- 
perience was also unique in that oil was found, not unexpectedly 
in some remote area, but as a result of a steady progressive move- 
ment, carried on, especially in the later years, by substantial 
operators. Thus the discovery had been “merely an accelerator 

52 George Weber, “Mississippi Play is Extending Throughout the State,” in Oil 
and Gas Journal, XXXVIII (November 23, 1939), 25; George Weber, “Leasing 
Spreads in Mississippi and Extends into Alabama,” ibid., XXXVIII (December 
7, 1939), 29. A by-product of the excitement was the wave of prospectors who 
poured over the borders of the state and into Alabama and Florida. 

53 National Oil Scouts, Oil and Gas Field Development in the United States, 
1939, 247-49; George Weber, “Mississippi and Arkansas Find New Sources of Oil 
Production,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXVIII (January 25, 1940), 100; Oil 
Weekly, XCVI (January 29, 1940), 84. 

54 “Mississippi Has Effective Oil Conservation Statute,” in Oil Weekly, XCV 
(November 13, 1939), 68-70; Kornfeld, “Geology and Economic Significance of 


Mississippi Oil Development,” 52. The basic act is Chapter 117, Laws of Mis- 
sissippi, 1932, pp. 315-28. 
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which increased an intelligent program into the rapid pace of an 
oil boom.” 

By mid-1940 Mississippi was hailed as the center of the nation’s 
most active geophysical search. Evidence of its new status was 
the presence of 125 geologists at the inaugural meeting of the 
Mississippi Geological Society on January 3, 1940. The preceding 
year the American Association of Petroleum Geologists had listed 
only four geologists in the whole state. By February 8 twenty- 
one wells had been drilled at Tinsley and eighteen were pro- 
ducing." After six months of unprecedented operations seven 
million of the state’s approximately thirty million acres were 
under lease. Ninety-four wells had been completed, comprising 
a total of 439,502 feet, as compared with only four completions 
and 19,974 feet for the same period in 1939. One hundred wild- 
cats were in progress or projected.* 

Three events stimulated the enthusiasm associated with a new 
field. On February 13 the legislature, meeting for the first time 
since the Tinsley find, passed a resolution assuring the oil industry 
of its co-operation and that there would be no laws which would 
adversely affect the companies, generally interpreted as meaning 
that taxation would be moderate.®* Next came the good news of 
a second and lower producing sand in the Tinsley pool. Then on 
April 22, 1940, the Pickens field was brought in at 4,885 feet with 
the Kingwood and Exchange oil companies’ Wilburn No. 1. It 
flowed one thousand barrels daily through a two-inch open tub- 
ing, but 182 barrels of this were salt water.*® 

Tinsley, however, surpassed expectation, embracing 4,500 acres 
and 109 producers, 56 the property of Union Producing Company. 

55 Easton, “Mississippi Oil Discovery Indicates Vast New Reserve,” 13. 

56 J. D. Todd, “Mississippi Looms as Nation’s Major 1940 Geophysical Play,” in 
Oil Weekly, XCVI (January 15, 1940), 15-18; “Service on New Fields,” in Oil 
and Gas Journal, XXXVIII (February 8, 1940), 31-32. The Tinsley owners—Union 
Producing Company (9 wells), Jones and O’Brien (5), Hassie Hunt (3), and E. C. 
Johnson (1)—held their output to about three hundred barrels a day per well. 
Experience showed average drilling time to be about four or five weeks. 

57 George Weber, “Mississippi Soon to Have 37 Wildcat Tests,” in Oil and Gas 
Journal, XXXVIII (February 15, 1940), 20-21; “Drilling Footage Near Peak as 
Wells go Deeper,” in Oil Weekly, XCVIII (July 15, 1940), 18. 

58 George Weber, “Lease Block Purchases Increase in Mississippi,” in Oil and 
Gas Journal, XXXVIII (February 22, 1940), 46. 

59 L. W. MacNaughton, “Recent Developments in the South Mid-Continent,” in 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXIV (1940), 1025-26; Oil Weekly, XCVII (April 15, 1940), 
68. 
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As the state had set no “allowables,” though output was some- 
what curbed by owners’ agreements and limited transportation 
and marketing facilities, the monthly total rose steadily with the 
advent of new wells. January reached 123,010 barrels; March, 
243,544; May, 257,313; July, 263,088; and December, 462,197, 
Even little Pickens contributed 286,252 barrels of 43-degree 
gravity oil, which brought the state’s total for 1940 to 4,494,277 
with a value at the wells of $3,750,000 at an average of eighty-five 
cents a barrel. Though most of this went to Standard Oil's Baton 
Rouge refinery, a topping plant of four thousand barrels daily 
capacity had been established at Vicksburg by E. C. Johnston of 
Longview, Texas.” 

Still, the wildcatting program, which supplied 95 of the 208 
completed holes and on which the industry depended for new 
discoveries, had been well-nigh disastrous with only one strike 
(Pickens). This had turned out to be quite insignificant, em- 
bracing only forty acres and four small wells. Several factors 
accounted for the over-all failure. Forty-five wildcats had been 
located on nontechnical data, and others had stopped short of 
decisive depths. As few of the major firms and independents had 
had scientific data prior to Tinsley, many of the operations were 
haphazard and often bordered on the hysterical. The majority 
were characterized by sketchy geophysical work, promiscuous 
leasing, and drilling by crews inexperienced in Gulf Coast forma- 
tions. The Oil Weekly estimated that “at least 75 per cent of 
the geophysical work . . . has been incomplete and of little value 
largely because of pressure from oil companies and individuals 
for quick reports on large lease blocks.”™ 

Many of the smaller companies and independents who had 

60 “Mississippi Potentialities Still Undetermined,” in Oil Weekly, XCIX (Octo- 
ber 28, 1940), 14; U. B. Hughes, “Developments in Mississippi in 1940,” in 
A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXV (1941), 1019, 1116-19; George Weber, “Mississippi Play 
Extends as Tests Show Structure,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXIX (August 1, 
1940), 82; George Weber, “Improved Wildcatting Results Expected in Mississippi 


in 1941,” ibid., XXXIX (January 23, 1941), 16, 22; Minerals Yearbook, 1941, p. 
1063. 

61 “Mississippi Potentialities Still Undetermined,” 10-14; Hughes, “Developments 
in Mississippi in 1940,” 1016, 1116-19; George Weber, “Improved Wildcatting Re- 
sults Expected,” in Oil and Gas Journal, XXXIX (January 23, 1941), 16, 22; Na- 
tional Oil Scouts, Oil and Gas Field Development in the United States, 1940 
(Austin, 1941), 263; Oil Weekly, CI (March 31, 1941), 38-39, 40. Wildcats 
alone had accounted for 495,000 feet of drilling. During 1940, 107 new wells 
were sunk at Tinsley. 
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entered the race in hopes of quick success began withdrawing 
from the state. Prospecting crews dropped from a high of 64 in 
June to only 22 in December, and the resident membership of the 
Geological Society declined by half. This did not mean that the 
large companies were giving up. In fact, their holdings increased, 
leases and options rising to ten and one half million acres. It did 
mean, however, that the boom was over and that future prospect- 
ing, while it might be somewhat limited in scope, would be more 
orderly and based on sounder evidence.™ 

To celebrate Tinsley’s first anniversary, Yazoo City held a fair. 
Though the fever had subsided and rooms were once more avail- 
able in local hotels and the new town of Tinsley had settled down 
to routine existence, reasons for rejoicing were obvious. In twelve 
months the field had produced more than one million barrels, 
bringing in more than $1,000,000 for leases and putting $21,791.93 
in taxes into the state treasury.” Shortly after the end of the year, 
a report by Herbert Nunnery, attorney and secretary of the 
Mississippi Petroleum Industries Commission, estimated that 
$15,000,000 had been spent in drilling activities since 1903. The 
expenditure of $12,000,000 on 381 dry holes and 134 producers 
and of $3,000,000 on the discovery of natural gas gave employ- 
ment to thousands of local citizens. In 1938 Yazoo County’s 
total assessed land evaluation was $6,939,902. This jumped to 
$7,647,000 six months after the discovery, while the state’s min- 
eral leases formerly assessed at $764,654 rose to $2,013,493." 

The year 1941 was primarily characterized by rapid exploita- 
tion of the Tinsley Dome and greatly reduced wildcatting activity. 
At Tinsley, successful operations extended the field three miles 
southward and one mile to the east. Encouraged by better prices 
and prospects for continued strong markets, the eleven com- 
panies now involved greatly expanded production. For the week 
ending May 31, Tinsley’s 200 wells averaged 25,700 barrels per 
day. By July 26, this had been stepped up to 49,800, overburden- 
ing the handling facilities. The operators unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to limit the output voluntarily. Another small refinery 


62 W. C. Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 116; Hughes, “Develop- 
ments in Mississippi in 1940,” 1016; “Mississippi Potentialities Still Undetermined,” 
14. 

63 Birmingham ( Ala.) News, August 25, 1940. 

64 Columbus ( Miss.) Commercial Dispatch, quoted in Tuscaloosa ( Ala.) News, 
March 24, 1941. 
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was built at Crupp by the Paluxy Asphalt Company but did 
little to relieve the pressure. The state’s total continued to climb; 
for the week ending September 20 the daily production reached 
52,850 barrels; October 25, 67,200; and November 22, 80,150, 
Much of the new oil had to be placed in storage.” 

In contrast there were only fifty-two wildcats drilled and only 
two located new pools. On July 31 the British-American Oil Com- 
panys Houston A-1 opened the Cary field in Sharkey County. 
Initially this produced forty barrels per day of 25-degree oil. The 
second discovery grew out of attempts to expand the four-well 
Pickens field. After four dry holes had been drilled, indicating 
limitations on all sides, a study was made of production. It was 
found that the estimated reservoir capacity, based on the area of 
the field, thickness of the producing sand, and its porosity, had 
already been exceeded by the cumulative output. Therefore, 
there had to be drainage from some larger pool. On this assump- 
tion a wildcat was begun two miles southeast, and on December 
4 C. L. Morgan’s Whitworth No. 1 came in from a depth of 4,778 
feet with a flow of twenty-eight barrels per hour. Until it be- 
came quite evident that it was part of the Pickens pool this ex- 
tension was generally known as the Sharpsburg field.” 

A summary of 1941’s operations shows 217 new producers at 
Tinsley, one at Cary and one at Sharpsburg, and 76 dry holes, 
20 at Tinsley. Mississippi's 335 wells averaged 193.5 barrels each 
per day, a drop from 1940's 201.2. Production by fields showed 
Tinsley with 14,839,400, Pickens with 216,300, Sharpsburg 
(Pickens) with 6,500, and Cary with 4,000 barrels, altogether 
15,066,600 for the year and a cumulative output since 1939 of 
19,545,021. Mississippi climbed to ninth among oil states with 
a $14,000,000 value for its production at an average of ninety- 
one cents per barrel. New reserves added 55,279,000 barrels 
and raised the total proven reserve, as of January 1, 1942, to 
80,207,000. 

65 National Oil Scouts, Oil and Gas Field Development, 1941 (Austin, 1942), 
341, 356; Oil Weekly, CII (June 9, 1941), 50; (July 28, 1941), 59; (August 18, 
1941), 57; (August 25, 1941), 58; CIII (September 22, 1941), 54; (November 3, 
1941), 239; (November 24, 1941), 53. 

66 Oil Weekly, CV ( April 20, 1942), 26; U. B. Hughes, “Developments in South- 
eastern United States in 1941,” in A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXVI (1942), 991; Oil 
Weekly, CIII (September 15, 1941), 63; CIV (December 15, 1941), 65; W. C. 


Morse, “Exploration Spreading in Mississippi,” 116. 
87 Hughes, “Developments in Southeastern United States in 1941,” 991-97; Min- 
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The year was highlighted by the rise of Tinsley to third among 
the fields in the United States. The state’s average daily output 
mounted steadily; 79,950 barrels for the week of January 31, 
89,650 for February 21, and by the first of April Mississippi oil 
was flowing or being pumped at the rate of 98,000 barrels per 
day. But by March 1 Tinsley, with 338 wells, was considered 
finished with drilling, and as early as the middle of May experts 
began predicting that the state had hit its peak of production. 
Such proved to be the case, and by the last of November the 
daily total had dropped to 61,300 barrels, primarily because of 
Tinsley’s decline and the continued failure to find new sources." 

Wildcatting and extension of known fields gave little encour- 
agement during 1942. In the first place, the outbreak of war and 
its restrictions on the use of steel and piping was a hard blow to 
the industry as a whole and especially to the wildcatter. Govern- 
ment orders severely limited the number of exploratory wells. 
Then, too, the poor finds of the preceding year dampened the 
prospector’s ardor. Even the Petroleum Administration for War 
was pessimistic as to the state’s reserves, refusing to build a con- 
gressionally authorized pipe line to the East Coast. As a result, 
the amount of land under lease dropped by about two million 
acres, or 21.4 per cent. The large companies, however, were still 
active, with Humble, Magnolia, Carter, Gulf, California, and 
Amerada holding the most land in that order. Approximately 90 
per cent of all 1942 leases lay in the southern third of the state, 
the average price being a dollar per acre bonus for ten-year 
leases and an annual rental of a dollar. Fifty-six wildcats were 
completed with only one showing a trace of oil (Clarke County). 
Proven reserves dropped to 53,946,000 barrels, though a total of 
535,517 feet had been drilled. Pickens-Sharpsburg added five 
new wells, Cary still had only one, Pickens had two, and Tinsley 
increased by twenty-eight. Aggregate production was 28,761,000 
barrels, of which Tinsley contributed 28,218,300. 


erals Yearbook, 1942, p. 1071; “More Producing Wells,” in Oil Weekly, CIV (Jan- 
uary 26, 1942), 64, 81; ibid., CV (March 30, 1942), 46. It is interesting that of 
the 52 wildcats, 20 were based on nontechnical data. 

68 Minerals Yearbook, 1942, pp. 1038, 1047; Oil Weekly, CIV (February 2, 
1942), 45; (February 23, 1942), 59; CV (March 9, 1942), 7; (April 6, 1942), 53; 
(April 27, 1942), 57; (May 18, 1942), 56; CVII (November 30, 1942), 47. 

69 Oil Weekly, CIV (January 26, 1942), 51; CVIII (December 21, 1942), 68; 
(February 1, 1943), 55, 58, 72, 152; National Oil Scouts, Oil and Gas Field De- 
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In early 1943 the finding of substantial oil signs below 10,000 
feet in deep Tuscaloosa sands in both Adams and Lincoln coun- 
ties brought new hope. The potentialities of these new levels 
caused the greatest geophysical activity since 1940, with more 
than twenty heavy drilling rigs starting operations. On June 1 the 
California Company announced its G. T. Smith 1, flowing 24 
degree gravity oil from a depth of 10,138—10,322 feet, and open- 
ing the Brookhaven field in Lincoln County. A subcommittee of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee, under Representative L. M. 
Rivers of South Carolina, discredited the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War's decision about the pipe line, declaring that Mis- 
sissippi had a very promising future as an oil producer. The large 
leasing campaigns of the major companies and the fact they had 
more than five million acres of undeveloped land under option 
were cited as proof for this assertion.” 

In rapid succession came reports of new discoveries: Septem- 
ber 3, Eucutta in Wayne County; September 7, Flora in Madison 
County; and on October 4, Cranfield in Adams County. Many 
experts now considered Mississippi firmly established as a petro- 
leum state. The low gravity of some of the oil (19-25 degrees) 
was discouraging, but it was usable and found a market. By the 
end of the year leased acreage again rose to 7,728,025. Eucutta 
was thought the most important of the new reserves and was 
optimistically rated as high as 2,500,000 barrels capacity. Cran- 
field was estimated at 1,000,000 barrels. Then in December, Gulf 
announced findings which indicated still another new pool in 
Jasper County, eleven miles from Eucutta.™ 

Yet despite the addition of four fields, Mississippi's production 
rate slumped to 18,989,000 barrels, a drop of some 10,000,000. 
The 50 per cent decline at Tinsley could not be overcome by in- 


velopment, 1942 ( Austin, 1943), 382; U. B. Hughes and others, “Developments in 
Southeastern United States in 1942,” in A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXVIII (1943), 990-94. 

70 “Results of Intensive Wildcatting Not Enough to Meet Needs,” in Oil Weekly, 
CX (April 26, 1943), 24; ibid., CX (July 5, 1943), 54; “Seek New Oil Czar,” in 
National Petroleum News (Cleveland, 1909- ), XXXV (July 28, 1943), 26; Con- 
gressional Record, 78 Cong., 1 Sess., 7299-7300 (July 6, 1943). The pipe line, 
however, was not built. 

71 Of the new fields, Flora was discovered by Love Petroleum Company, Cran- 
field by the California Company, and Eucutta by Gulf. G. O. Ives, “Historical 
Sketches of Mississippi Fields,” in Oil Weekly, CXVIII (June 25, 1945), 40-42; 
ibid., CXII (December 20, 1943), 15, 50; (January 24, 1944), 46; “Florida Dis- 
covery and Four New Mississippi Fields Draw Attention,” in Oil and Gas Journal, 
XLII (January 27, 1944), 249. 
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creases of over one million barrels at Pickens and the new fields. 
Tinsley had 336 wells in operation; Pickens-Sharpsburg, 33; Cary, 
2. and the remaining fields, one each. During the year 124 holes 
had been drilled, 77 being wildcats and 32 producers. Total out- 
put value for 1943 reached $26,000,000 at an average of ninety- 
two cents per barrel.” 

The biggest news since the Tinsley boom came on January 27, 
1944, when Gulf followed up its December bulletin by announc- 
ing the completion of the Helen Morrison 1 at 4,958—4,968 feet, 
thus opening the Heidelberg field in Jasper County. This well 
flowed fifteen barrels per hour of 23-degree gravity oil. From 
the beginning experts claimed Heidelberg as the best strike east 
of the Mississippi River. The offset well was even better than the 
discovery and cored more than 160 feet of oil sand. By April it 
was producing over a thousand barrels a day, and Gulf announced 
plans to sink fifty-four additional wells at a cost of about $60,000 
each. T. R. Bisbee, director of drilling and production, said that 
$1,600,000 had been appropriated for the Heidelberg operations 
and for digging twenty-four wells in the Eucutta field.” 

Heidelberg, “a dirt poor whistle stop” with a population of 615, 
had seen better days before 1944. It had been a market town and 
sawmill center, but a timber shortage had brought on a gradual 
decline. During the depression its region was one of the poorest 
in the state. There had been little indication of the area’s oil 
potentialities. It was as more of a precaution than actual invest- 
ment that over a dozen major firms held leases. Therefore, little 
interest was shown when Gulf began prospecting, but when the 
word spread that the Helen Morrison had reached 5,000 feet 
with good oil shows, a small crowd of oilmen and local citizens 
rushed to the scene. One midnight the thick, black liquid bub- 
bled up and the race was on. Trailers rolled in, every house was 
occupied, and oil roughnecks and roustabouts were begging for 
rooms in surrounding farmhouses. Wartime building shortages 
held construction to a minimum, and many newcomers slept in 
their cars. As one reporter saw it, competition was “frantic and 

72U. B. Hughes, “Developments in Southeastern United States in 1943,” in 
A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXIX (1944), 801-805; Minerals Yearbook, 1943, p. 1110. 

73 Oil Weekly, CXII (January 31, 1944), 235; CXIII (April 17, 1944), 96; 


“Quick Boom in Mississippi’s New-found Oil Fields Forecast,” in National Petro- 
leum News, XXXVI ( April 26, 1944), 7; New York Times, April 26, 1944. 
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fantastic not only for leases and royalties, but for everything from 
a hotel bed to a square meal.” Things grew worse when the 
town’s only hotel and restaurant burned. Jobs were available for 
everyone under seventy with two arms. One boom aspect was 
lacking: there were no movies or places for gambling, drinking, 
or “ladies of good will.” The town authorities were determined to 
prevent sin of all varieties. 

Nine derricks appeared in the “cow-dunged” streets and one 
in the yard of the red-brick schoolhouse. Jasper County farmers, 
who had thought one to five dollars an acre a good price, turned 
down $5,000. As Mrs. T. D. Lewis complained: “Money isn’t 
everything. We've got money enough to get anything we need, 
but we can’t get any good corn meal.” Millions of dollars were 
poured in to lease virtually worthless farm land and to hire labor. 
The Heidelberg school got $25,000 for its drilling rights, and the 
producer regularly brought in $1,200 a month. 

Two odd circumstances developed. A large part of the area 
was owned in 30-50 acre tracts by Negro farmers, who made up 
a little over half of the population. Although many were swindled 
by unscrupulous speculators, some became among the richest 
people in the state. At Paulding, a courthouse fire in 1932 had 
destroyed most of the county land records. The county seat 
swarmed with lawyers trying to clear up the tangles. In the 
absence of records, boundaries became figments of rival imagina- 
tions. Suits and countersuits, claims and counterclaims piled up 
until an estimated 50 per cent of the land titles were under litiga- 
tion. Partly to blame was the general poverty of the land. Often 
it had been sold and the deed never recorded, for who else would 
want it? The prevalence of illegitimacy among potential royalty- 
sellers was an added hazard. The result, as the operators put it, 
was “the damnedest mixed-up mess a man ever had to fight.”"* 

As would be expected, leasing and wildcatting again spread 
throughout the state with word that Cranfield and Heidelberg 
might well be 100,000,000-barrel pools. Eucutta also looked 
hopeful, though not of that volume. If additional incentive were 

7™ New York Times, April 26, 1944; H. T. Kane, “Oil Boom in Mississippi,” in 
American Mercury (New York, 1924- ), LIX (December, 1944), 724-28; Harry 
Henderson and Sam Shaw, “Ole Miss’ Strikes it Rich,” in Colliers (New York, 


1888- ), CXV (February 10, 1945), 22-23, €1; “Southeastern Boom,” in Time 
(New York, 1923- ), XLIII (May 1, 1944), 78. 
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needed, it was furnished by the knowledge that oil had been dis- 
covered in Florida only months before and more recently in 
Alabama. Forty-seven geophysical crews were active in Mibssis- 
sippi in July, and new successes awaited their efforts. On August 
24 the California Company completed the W. C. Douglas 1 at 
10,520—10,582 feet in Lincoln County, bringing the Mallalieu 
field into production with a flow of 375 barrels of 38-degree oil 
daily through 3/16-inch tubing. This new discovery lay six miles 
southeast of Brookhaven. On November 18 Gulf struck oil in 
Lamar County at 7,796—8,839 feet to open the Baxterville pool. 
Heidelberg had been exploited so rapidly that by the end of the 
year its fifty-seven producing wells had contributed 1,442,053 bar- 
rels, ranking the field as second largest in Mississippi.” 

With the increasing importance of gas and gas-condensate 
fields, the July discovery of a reserve at Gwinville, Jefferson 
Davis County, was significant. Quickly established as the most 
important reservoir in the southeastern states, it included an area 
estimated between twenty-five and thirty thousand acres with a 
capacity of from one and one half to two trillion cubic feet of gas. 
It incidentally produced some petroleum from lower levels.” 

Despite the fact that most of the available drilling rigs were in 
use at Heidelberg and Eucutta, 75 wildcats were completed dur- 
ing 1944. In addition to these, 113 oil and 4 gas producers were 
finished, while 95 were dry. This activity marked an increase of 
115.5 per cent over the preceding year and added up to a total of 
1,243,907 feet drilled. Acreage under lease climbed to 8,258,693 
by the end of December. Though important reserves had been 
found in 1943, those of 1944 were considered far more significant. 
The American Petroleum Institute credited Mississippi with the 
discovery of more oil during 1944 than any other state, an esti- 
mated 186,500,000 barrels. The new production, however, failed 
to offset the continued decline of Tinsley, which had furnished 
92 per cent of the total in 1943 and 72 per cent in 1944. The 
nadir in the state’s daily output had come in May, and 1944's 
gross recovery was only 16,402,000 barrels from 475 wells.” 

75 Ives, “Historical Sketches of Mississippi Fields,” 42; D. L. Carroll, “More Dis- 
coveries Indicated for Alabama-Mississippi,” in Oil Weekly, CXIII (May 29, 1944), 
44, 50; ibid., CXIV (July 3, 1944), 7; CXV (November 27, 1944), 62. 

76 Ives, “Historical Sketches of Mississippi Fields,” 42; Oil Weekly, CXVI (De- 
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Any lingering questions as to the petroleum future of the state 
were dispelled in 1945. Two new fields, Carthage Point (Adams 
County) and Langsdale (Clarke County) were added in Jan- 
uary, and four more were listed before the year was out. A total 
of 369 wells were drilled, of which 191 were successful. An out- 
put of 19,094,025 barrels from 642 wells gave the state tenth posi- 
tion among those with oil and a total cumulative production of 
102,673,000 barrels, ranking it eighteenth in that respect. In 
terms of geophysical prospecting, the year was the most active 
in Mississippi history. Though Tinsley declined over two mil- 
lion barrels, from 72 per cent to 50 per cent of the total, Cran- 
field and Eucutta contributed four times as much as in 1944 
while Heidelberg doubled. Of the newer finds, Langsdale looked 
most promising."* 

During its first five and one half years as an oil producer, 
Mississippi's exploitation of its resources was, on the whole, 
orderly and intelligent. A good basic code of regulations had 
been provided by state officials, and, as most of its fields were dis- 
covered during the war, the rules of the Petroleum Administration 
for War had assured continuation of forty-acre spacing instead 
of the more congested patterns usually associated with flush new 
areas. The major companies involved were also powerful allies 
of the conservation-minded officials. The chief criticism was the 
state’s failure to limit the rate of production, which might have 
made possible a greater total recovery. But this much-needed 
crude oil had proved more accessible for transportation than that 
in more productive regions. So aside from stimulating the state’s 
sagging economy with millions of dollars in wages, leases, options, 
royalties, and other returns, Mississippi oil had also made a con- 
tribution to the nation and its war effort.” 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin, XXIX (1945), 821-23; Minerals Yearbook, 1944, pp. 1081, 1091; 
Oil Weekly, CXV (November 20, 1944), 80; CXVI (January 15, 1945), 56; (Jan- 
uary 29, 1945), 126, 130, 148, 158; “Looking Ahead . . . with the Editor,” ibid., 
CXVIII (June 4, 1945), 19. 

78 K. M. Fagin, “Heidelberg—A Major Mississippi Oil Field,” in Petroleum Engi- 
neer (Tulsa, 1929- ), XVI (August, 1945), 73; National Oil Scouts, Oil and Gas 
Field Development, 1945 ( Austin, 1946), 404; Minerals Yearbook, 1945, p. 1066; 
Oil Weekly, CXVI (January 29, 1945), 275-76; (February 26, 1945), 87; CXVIII 
(August 27, 1945), 78; CXIX (November 12, 1945), 126; CXX (February 11, 
1946), 218. 

79 G. O. Ives, “Mississippi Conservation Laws,” in Oil Weekly, CXV (November 
13, 1944), 27. Progress in the future was to be continuous; for the week ending 
June 24, 1950, the average daily production of 111,150 barrels would be reported. 
Oklahoma City Times, June 24, 1950. 


Notes and Documents 


A NEW ENGLANDER’S VIEW OF PLANTATION 
LIFE: LETTERS OF EDWIN HALL TO 
CYRUS WOODMAN, 1837 


Edited by LARRY GARA 


1. THE SPRING OF 1837 A YouNG NEw ENGLANDER, EDWIN 
Hall, journeyed southward to take up his duties as tutor on a 
large Virginia plantation. The youthful pedagogue came from 
Maine where he had just graduated from Bowdoin College. His 
purpose in going South was to earn money for his future medical 
studies. After spending one year in Virginia, Hall decided to 
resume his professional training and traveled to Hanover, New 
Hampshire, where he studied at the Dartmouth medical school. 
Completing his medical preparation in 1841, Hall began practice 
in the small town of Newcastle, Maine, and later moved to Saco, 
Maine. In 1845 an infection resulting from a post-mortem exam- 
ination permanently impaired his health. Although he had estab- 
lished himself as a first-rate surgeon, Hall's infirmities often kept 
him from his life work. In 1852, when only thirty-six years old, 
he died of apoplexy.’ 

While in Virginia Edwin Hall lived at “Keswick,” also called 
“Turkey Hill,” the Albemarle County plantation of Dr. Mann 
Page. Located 120 miles south of Washington, D.C., the 3,700- 
acre plantation was under the care of a hundred slaves who raised 
large crops of tobacco, wheat, and corn, as well as numerous 
garden vegetables. Only the three eldest sons of the Page’s ten 
children attended the plantation school, and they, with six boys 
from neighboring families, learned from Edwin Hall the rudi- 
ments of Latin, Greek, French, and English.’ 


1 Nehemiah Cleaveland, History of Bowdoin College (Boston, 1882), 492. 
2 Richard Channing Moore Page, Genealogy of the Page Family in Virginia 
(New York, 1893), 120, 134. 
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The Maine youth enjoyed his year in the South, and in spare 
moments he wrote his observations to his former college chum, 
Cyrus Woodman.’ After describing his brief stay in Washington, 
Hall shared with Woodman his impressions of Virginia. Like 
many another observer, his background and prejudices colored 
his view. He wrote with enthusiasm about the Virginia climate 
but nostalgically commented on the absence of sleighs in Dixie, 
and he was certain that the comfortable southern climate was 
less conducive to the spirit of enterprise than northern weather. 
The friendly assistance given by Virginia girls to an ailing friend 
impressed Hall, although his New England taste led him to prefer 
Yankee girls to southern belles. He found that southern girls had 
a sallow look, bilious temperaments, and could discuss only trivia 
in conversation. 

From his neat plantation house chamber, the young school- 
master viewed the South’s “peculiar institution” with favorable 
eyes. Hall told his friend about the slave system, admitting that 
he enjoyed being waited upon. Whippings he found to be a 
rarity, although slaves were held to obedience of plantation rules 
by milder disciplinary techniques. Slaves were not overworked, 
and Hall estimated that northern factory workers performed 
three times the amount of labor of their counterparts in the south- 
ern labor system. 


Lindsay's Store, Albemarle County Va. March 24th ‘37 

Dear Cyrus, 
As self is always the most important personage with me, and as I 
always desire, when I hear from my friends, to know all the particulars 


* Cyrus Woodman (1814-1889) was, in 1837, reading law in the Boston firm 
of Hubbard and Watts. In 1840, after graduating from Harvard Law School, 
Woodman journeyed to Illinois as a land agent for the Boston and Western Land 
Company. Four years later he went to Mineral Point, Wisconsin Territory, where 
in partnership with Cadwallader C. Washburn, he made a fortune in law, land 
speculation, and banking. Frederick Merk, Strong and Woodman Manuscript Col- 
lections in the Wisconsin State Historical Library (Madison, Wis., 1915), 12-22; 
C. L. Marquette (ed.), “Letters of a Yankee Sugar Planter,” in Journal of Southern 
History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VI (1940), 523-24; see also Larry Gara, 
“Yankee Land Agent in Illinois,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
(Springfield, 1908- ), XLIV (1951), 120-41. 

# Only the descriptive parts of the four letters which Edwin Hall wrote Cyrus 
Woodman from Virginia are reproduced here. The original letters are in the Cyrus 
Woodman Manuscripts (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). Permission has 
kindly been granted to publish them. 
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respecting them, I will in this letter endeavor to give you some account 
of the various scenes I have witnessed since I saw you, with my re- 
flections on them, my present situation and feelings, supposing that 
these will be more interesting to you, than a formal discourse upon 
some worn out subject. . . . Arrived in Washington I took up my 
residence at Gadsby’s,® the most fashionable hotel of that most fashion- 
able city, with a view of seeing not our truly great men, but our great 
dandies. In this I was not disappointed, but, on the other hand, had a 
fine opportunity of observing the power of fashion, and of noticing 
what absolute slaves she makes her votaries. The fashionables of 
Washington go as much beyond those of N. Y. and Boston as those of 
the latter places do beyond those of Harpswell® in point of dress. But 
I will leave this topic. While in W. I attended regularly every session 
of Congress. Had the pleasure of listening to several short speeches 
from Mr. Clay. In one of them, on the subject of the Cumberland road, 
he got very much excited. He is the most perfect speaker I ever heard 
and it was truly astonishing to see with what intense interest every 
one, high and low, listened to him. When he gets up all is as still as 
midnight and naught is to be heard save his sweet melodious voice. 
But far otherwise is it when others of less note take the floor. Heard 
the noted Benton, styled not improperly perhaps, prince of humbugs. 
His manner of speaking is coarse and far from being agreeable at least 
to me. His personal appearance is by no means prepossessing. Webster 
and Calhoun had nothing to say while I was there. I was disappointed 
in not hearing them. In the House I heard a multitude of speakers, 
none of them however of much note. Was present at the trial, (if 
trial it can be called) of Reu[ben] Whitney’? for contempt of the 


5 John Gadsby owned and operated the famous National Hotel located at the 
northeast corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 6th Street in Washington. The hotel, 
according to a contemporary commentator, “exceeds any establishment of the kind 
in America, if not in dimensions, at least in convenience and airiness.” The estab- 
lishment contained a bank, stage office, wine store, and a lottery office plus 204 
apartments, including 170 “commodious lodging rooms.” Jonathan Elliot, His- 
torical Sketches of the Ten Miles Square Forming the District of Columbia; with 
a Picture of Washington .. . (Washington, 1830), 314. 

6A town in Cumberland County, Maine, with a population of 1,447 in 1840. 
Sixth Census of the United States (Washington, 1841), 4. 

7 Edwin Hall was present in February, 1837, when the House of Representatives 
tried Reuben M. Whitney for contempt. Whitney, a former director of the Bank 
of the United States and Jacksonian party hack, became the object of partisan at- 
tack after President Jackson, in his final message to Congress, gave a blanket com- 
mendation to his executive subordinates. Henry A. Wise, Whig Representative 
from Virginia, also asserted that Jackson had defended Whitney’s character on the 
Tennessee hustings in the campaign of 1836. Whig leaders alleged that Whitney, 
as a Washington agent for some of the deposit banks, had used funds for partisan 
purposes. A congressional investigation was cut short when, after being threatened 
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house. It was truly a disgusting sight to see the assembled legislators 
of this nation, arraign a man for contempt of authority and then at- 
tempt to throw his blame on others because they did not belong to the 
party. The next day after leaving Washington I arrived at Doct. Page's 
where I now find myself very comfortably situated. The Doct. my 
employer, is a very rich planter. His plantation contains upwards of 
three thousand acres and he has upon it one hundred slaves. He is a 
well bred gentleman, very familiar and agreeable — is a brother in law 
of the Hon. Mr. Rieves* [sic], who by the way is his nearest neighbor 
being only one mile distant. His wife is a very fine woman indeed. 
They have ten children only. The two eldest are girls—one 20, the 
other 18. As yet I am not at all acquainted with them, of course can 
say nothing of their merit. They are not, however, half as pretty as 
some of our Yankee girls. The three next in order are boys, the only 
members of the family whom I instruct. The remainder are small fry. 
The Doct. lives in great style, keeps his carriage and horses, has his 
wine upon his table and with it almost every other luxury. We break- 
fast at 14 past 7, dine at 3 or half past, and take tea at 7. o'clock. I 
have a very neat chamber to myself in the most retired part of the 
house, where I pass all the time I am not in school. I never see the 


by Representative Balie Peyton, a Tennessee Whig, Whitney refused to appear 
again before the committee without assurance that committee members would in 
the future attend unarmed. The committee cited Whitney for contempt, but dur- 
ing the week of trial Jacksonian supporters of Whitney turned the affair to their 
own purposes. Before packed galleries administration witnesses successfully pic- 
tured an intimidated Whitney being persecuted in hearings by ill-tempered, 
armed Whig ruffians. On February 21, 1837, the House voted to dismiss charges 
against Whitney. Claude G. Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jackson Period ( Bos- 
ton, 1922), 457-61; House Journal, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., 367-72 (February 9-11, 
1837), 378-82 (February 13, 1837), 407-17 (February 15-16, 1837), 420-90 
(February 16-21, 1837); Congressional Globe, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 274 
(December 13, 1837). 

8 William Cabell Rives (1793-1868) was a United States Senator in 1837. He 
had previously served in the national House of Representatives, in state political 
offices, and as minister to France under President Jackson. After several terms in 
the Senate Rives again became minister to France in 1849. In 1861 Rives served 
in the peace convention called by Virginia and used his influence in the state to 
oppose secession. After Virginia's secession he sat in the Confederate Provisional 
Congress at Montgomery and later in the first Congress of the Confederacy. He 
resigned in 1861 because of poor health. Besides his political activities, Rives was 
a president of the Virginia Historical Society and wrote a three-volume History of 
the Life and Times of James Madison. Thomas P. Abernethy, “William Cabell 
Rives,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of 
American Biography (20 vols. and index and 1 supp. vol., New York, 1928-1944), 
XV, 635-37; Russell S. Wingfield, “William Cabell Rives, A Biography,” in Rich- 
mond College Historical Papers (Richmond, Va., 1915-1917), I (June, 1915), 
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family except at meals as I never go in the drawing room and sit with 
the family though often invited to. The reason is the girls are so ever- 
lasting shy and modest that I cannot get them into conversation on any 
subject—nothing more than “yes” and “no,” and I can talk sufficient 
with the old man and woman at meal time. I am not one of your 
home-sick children, but so far from it I always make it a point to be 
contented, let my situation be what it may. My own mind furnishes 
me with abundant sources of amusement, consequently I am not de- 
pendent on others for my happiness. But I have not told you how I 
am waited upon and what attention is paid me. Every night the 
servant comes in and gets my boots and cleans them. Every morning 
he comes in before I am up, brings me water to wash, brushes my 
clothes, and builds a fire when one is necessary. At night when I am 
down to prayers the chambermaid comes in and turns down the bed 
clothes and puts things in order for me to go to bed. In fine every- 
thing is done for me, I have nothing to do and I find it really con- 
venient to be waited upon. Every day about a couple of hours after 
dinner they either send me some fruit or a glass of wine and piece of 
cake. 

My school room is in a building on the plantation about one mile 
from the house. I have nine scholars only, all boys. The boys and girls 
never attend the same school in Virginia I am told. My scholars are 
studying the languages principally. Have one class in Virgil, one in 
Sallust, one in Cicero, one just commencing Greek. Three days in the 
week we devote to languages and two to English studies. On Saturday 
have no school, that day to myself. School hours from nine A.M. to 
three P.M. inclusive with half an hours recess at twelve, the remainder 
of the day to myself. Have a lesson in French every morning. I shall 
I am confident obtain a better knowledge of the languages I teach 
than I ever had before. The present year will probably be worth more 
to me than any preceeding one I ever spent in college or elsewhere. 
I believe, as near as I can ascertain the feelings of my employer that he 
is perfectly satisfied with me and from the foregoing you will perceive 
that I have no reason to be dissatisfied with him. I think myself very 
fortunate in obtaining my present situation and am perfectly contented. 
I am in the very best of Virginian society and see a good deal of com- 
pany as the Doct. has a great many visitors. 

Another year I shall try a different game, I think if I can make it 
work. The common price of tuition here [is] $50, and if I can estab- 
lish my reputation this [year] as a teacher I shall endeavor next year to 
get a private school of twenty or thirty boys, which will make good 
business for me, if not I shall return to Maine. I have no doubt but 
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that in many parts of Va. an individual might open a school and clear 
one or two thousand dollars a year. 

This section of the country is really delightful, we have for a month 
past been enjoying spring weather, equal to any we have at the North 
in May. It is very healthy indeed I am told. Everything looks green 
and flourishing. The Doct. made his garden long ago, peas up, cab- 
bage plants almost large enough to transplant. I have not yet given 
you my geographical location. The Doct.’s plantation lies on the South 
side, at the base of Peter's Mountain one of the highest peaks of the 
blue ridge, 120 miles south of Washington, 15 E.S:E. of Charlottesville, 
and 70 W.S.:W. of Fredericsburg [sic]... . Yours truly in good health 
and fine spirits. 


Edwin Hall 


Lindsay's Store Albermarle Co. Va. June 13th, 1837 
Bro. Cyrus, 

. . . Since I last wrote to you I have taken considerable pains to 
become acquainted with the people in my immediate neighborhood. 
The result is that by so doing I have added much to my happiness, 
and not only to my happiness but to my limited stock of information 
respecting them. One of the Doct’s daughters has been sick for some 
time past.® All the young ladies of her acquaintance have been here to 
assist in taking care of her. They generally remained about a week at 
a time. Though sickness was in the house, and a general gloom upon 
the countenances of all yet I have been able to form many acquaint- 
ances, though I have not enjoyed myself so well as I should had things 
been otherwise. The weather has been remarkably fine, and the even- 
ings exceedingly pleasant: so of course an occasional walk would be 
agreeable, and very interesting at this season of the year. Now you 
may prepare yourself for as faithful a picture of the Virginian ladies 
as I can give you. I don't think that generally speaking they have so 
fair and expressive countenances as the Yankee girls, though almost 
all of them have perfectly black hair and eyes. All the people of this 
climate have a sort of sallow look, and the bilious temperament pre- 
dominates. Bilious diseases are also the most common—caused doubt- 
less by some peculiarity in the climate. They are more reserved in the 
presence of gentlemen than our ladies, expecting, as I suppose, to be 
entertained by them without their taking any pains to keep up an in- 
terest in the conversation. I don’t much like that idea of theirs. I am 
always willing to do my part so far as I can towards keeping up con- 


® Maria Page, Dr. Mann Page’s oldest daughter, died June 15, 1837, at the age 
of twenty-one. Page, Genealogy of the Page Family in Virginia, 125. 
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versation, but I have no notion of doing it all, as I wish to hear the 
views of others as well as express my own. They are not so well 
educated as the young ladies of good families at the North: and in 
fact how can they be when they do not commence their education till 
ten and close at 15. (It is not uncommon for them to get married when 
16 or 17.) Many of them are educated at home, and the advantages 
which they enjoy are what I should call third rate at least, as good 
teachers are mighty scarce in this state. A finished education for a 
young lady, as near as I can ascertain, is, a tolerable knowledge of 
French, English Grammer and Music. They never meddle with the 
higher English Studies, if I can judge from conversation which I think 
to be a mighty good index. Histories, riovels, and other light trash 
are all the works you meet with. Scientific works are mighty scarce: 
and in fact I know of no one who takes any interest in natural science. 
I have endeavored to induce the young ladies to study Botany, but it 
is useless; you might as well attempt to get blood out of a turnip. 
Show them a flower which has some interesting peculiarity, or two 
flowers, external appearances of which, are very unlike but when 
closely examined precisely similar, ‘it is very beautiful’ ‘I think it must 
be an interesting study,’ and there it all ends. Nonsense, great char- 
acters, things to be seen in Washington, and at the Springs,!° their 
relations and acquaintances are the most interesting and almost the 
only topics of conversation. A good stock of information respecting the 
principal characters of the day and the most popular works, with a 
good selection of anecdotes makes a person appear quite respectable 
in a drawing room here. Also a knowledge of the politics of the day 
turns to a very good account as almost every gentlemen [sic] here is 
more or less a politician. 

It is not customary here to walk arm in arm with the ladies, unless 
on the most intimate terms with them, but simply by their side. It is a 
custom very well suited to a warm climate; but I must confess I like 
the N.E. one best. The boys and girls are always educated separately 
here, which I think to be one reason why the latter are so reserved, 
and again they do not have that privilege of mingling in mixed com- 
pany which our ladies do. So I will wind up this topic by saying that 
if I were to take a wife I should choose a northern lady in preference 
to a Southern one. Thus you see I am still partial to the “yankee gals”. 

Now I will speak of the climate and productions. John Randolph 
used to say, that they had 300 of the finest days in [the] world in Va. 


10 Probably Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, Virginia. The popular resort pro- 
vided two large hotels and ninety double cabins besides servants’ quarters and 
stables. Perceval Reniers, The Springs of Virginia: Life, Love, and Death at the 
Waters, 1775-1900 (Chapel Hill, 1941), 155-61. 
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and 65 [of] the worst. This assertion so far as my observation extends 
is very correct for truly this is one of the finest countries in the world, 
It is neither too warm, nor yet too cold. The thermometer never gets 
higher than 96° F. in Summer Season, and very seldom as low as Zero 
in the winter. The weather in the winter is very changeable: one day 
the thermometer may be below freezing, the next up to sixty. The 
snow seldom falls more than a few inches at one time and disappears 
almost as quick as it falls. Such an article as a Sleigh has never been 
seen in these parts, and I have heard rich planters sixty years old say 
they never rode in one. That sounds a little strange to your ears I sup- 
pose: it did to mine. The spring here is quite as variable as ours but 
not so cold: in fact, in no part of our country do we have any thing like 
what would be called a spring in the South of Europe. The weather 
here I am told is very even during the summer months, that is to say 
continues about the same with no great changes either way. Autumn 
I can say nothing about yet. From what observations I have been 
able to make on the climate of this region I should say it is vastly pre- 
ferable to that of Maine, at least it is much more agreeable to my 
feelings. But yet I don't think it is so favorable to the growth of that 
spirit of enterprise so conspicuous in the character of northern men; 
for I am of opinion that the climate has some effect in producing it, as 
well as the difference in our institutions, for I have been informed by 
persons on whom I can rely that the people south of this state are less 
enterprising than those of this section, who I am certain are far behind 
the yankees. 

Now for the management of a plantation so far as I understand it. 
The houses of the slaves are distributed about the plantation in groups, 
several being in each. Large plantations are divided into one or more 
farms as I will call the divisions: and the slaves work on those divisions 
only in which they reside. There is an overseer on each farm whose 
duty it is to look after the slaves,—be with them when they work and 
show them how. The planter gives his orders to the overseer, which 
is all he has to do. The overseer is a white man. On every well reg- 
ulated plantation they have a code of laws, which are known by the 
slaves. When they violate any of them they are punished. The usual 
mode of punishment is, to deprive them of their meat for a certain 
time, and I am told it is the most effectual as they are very fond of it. 
I was told by one of the Doct’s overseers that he seldom flogged any 
one, or punished in any other way than the one I have mentioned. 
The slaves by no means work hard: our northern daily laborers do at 
least treble the work in the course of a year, that the same number of 
slaves do. The principal productions are tobacco, wheat, and corn. 
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The tobacco is raised thus. A peace [sic] of new land, which is rich, 
is prepared, somewhat as we prepare our gardens and sown in the fall 
of the year. In the spring it is covered with brush to protect the 
young plants against the storms; for they are very tender. About the 
middle of June the plants are taken wp and transplanted in ground 
previously prepared to receive them. The crop is then managed as 
any other till harvested, with this exception, that when the plants are 
quite large the plants send out suckers which are all pulled off, and 
only the original one stalk left. In harvesting, they cut the stocks, 
before the leaves begin to wither, a few inches from the ground and 
hang them up to dry. When sufficiently dry they are hung up in 
houses, prepared for the purpose. In the winter the leaves are stripped 
from the stalks and packed in hogsheads and sent to the manufacturer. 

The wheat is sown in the fall and not in the spring as with us. 
There is no other difference in the management of the crop, that is to 
say, the crop is managed as we manage it. Doct. Page has about 365 
acres of wheat and as many of corn. ... We had green peas the 27 of 
last month and also strawberries. Berries of all kinds are very abundant 
in this vicinity. .. . 

Truly yours 
Edwin M. Hall 





Lindsay's Store Aug. 30, 1837 
Friend Cyrus, 

... Wednesday Aug. 2nd I left this place to take a month’s excursion 
through the mountains as we say here. I will give you a short sketch 
of my tour which has been by far the most interesting one to me I ever 
took, hoping that it will not be uninteresting to you. And first my 
companion was a son of the Doct. about 17 years of age who had never 
been from home before.’ And here let me remark what I believe to 
be a sober fact, viz. that the Southern boys at 20 are not so well quali- 
fied to enter upon the duties of life as the northern boys at 14 yrs. of 
age. Mounted on two gray horses with a pair of saddle bags and valise 
in which was our clothing we set off shaping our course to the blue 
ridge. On the morn. of the 2nd day we crossed the blue ridge at Rock 
fish gap, at the top of this gap we had a splendid mountain view of the 
valley and of eastern Va. A few words respecting the Valley of Va. 
That portion of Va. just west of the blue ridge or rather between that 
and the range called the North Mts. is called the valley of Va. It com- 
mences in Penn. and extends in a S. Westerly direction into N.C. It 
is almost entirely a limestone formation and in a great many places the 


11 Hall’s companion was Francis Walker Page, the oldest son of Dr. Mann Page. 
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stone lays so near the surface as to render the land unfit for cultivation, 
A great many small streams take their rise in the mountains which 
border on the valley and flow through it. Most of the land in this valley 
is quite good. That laying in the bottoms as they are called, i.e. close 
upon the rivers is very good indeed. It would all be susceptible of high 
cultivation were it not that they have a drought every year in the 
month of Aug. which affects limestone land very much quicker than 
any other. A few days of hot sun is sufficient to parch it all up. 

The scenery in many parts of the valley is remarkably fine, bordered 
as it is on all sides by high and steep mountains covered with a beauti- 
ful and luxuriant growth of wood. But to return. Leaving the ridge 
we passed through Waynesboro, Greenville, Fairfield, Lexington to the 
Nat. Bridge, 3 days travel, 90 miles. We arrived at this great natural 
curiosity in the eve, and passed the night at a good hotel within 50 
yds of the Bridge. As soon as Aurora lit up the morn, accompanied 
by our landlord we hastened to view this interesting object. And here 
let me remark that it is situated in the same plane with the surrounding 
country and that you might pass over it twenty times without knowing 
it, as it is covered with trees and bushes. Our guide first carried [us] 
to the upper side of the bridge to the edge of the precipice from 
whence if your head is strong enough you may have a fine view of the 
abyss below which is only 250 ft. deep. On the upper side two per- 
pendicular abutments of solid limestone extend some distance up the 
creek and suggests the idea that the whole might once have been 
covered, and that it might have been some vast cave which has been 
destroyed by some great convulsion of nature. But what destroys this 
idea with me there are no long fragments of rocks in the creek below. 
Below the Bridge there is a gradual falling off for about 60 yds where 
the ground becomes almost level with the creek. After you look into 
the dreadful abyss from the top with utter amazement and astonish- 
ment for some time you feel as if you wished to go below. We will go 
down. Winding down a steep hill on the lower side, you suddenly 
emerge from the bushes into the bed of the creek. The moment you 
behold the magnificent arch sweeping gracefully across from one 
abutment to the other, high above your head, you involuntarily stop— 
awe siezes you. It is then that you fully feel the weakness of language 
to describe a scene so vast, so sublime, yes even a painter would drop 
his pencil and acknowledge his utter inability to transfer its grandeur 
and sublimity to the canvass [sic]. The height of the bridge is 250 ft, 
distance between the abutments 90 ft, thickness of the arch 45, width 
I should think about 60 or 70 ft. A road which is much traveled passes 
over it. If you ever come to Va. fail not to visit the Nat. Bridge. I 
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wish I had room and time to give you a better description of it. Leav- 
ing the Bridge we passed through Pattensburg, Buchanan and Fin- 
castle. 17 miles west of Fincastle we came to the nine mile mountain 
so called because it is nine miles after you begin to ascend before you 
come to the foot on the opposite side. Crossing over this we stopped 
a short time in the valley. If you are a sportsman stop here, and you 
will find good accommodations with a plenty of deer, bear and wild 
turkeys to shoot. Leaving this valley which is not more than 4 mile 
wide we crossed over the Sweet Spring Mt.—5 miles—and arrived at 
the Sweet Springs. The water of these Springs tastes just like a weak 
dose of Eps. Salts, is a good tonic and serviceable in many cases of 
disease. The proprietor can accommodate about 100 guests. Leaving 
these Springs and crossing the Alleganies we arrived at the White 
Sulphur Springs one of the most fashionable resorts in Va. We found 
about 600 people there. The water tastes like a half boiled, half spoiled 
egg, and smells precisely like the first water which you pour from a 
very dirty gun, washing it. You can smell it some 30 yds. from the 
Spring. The water is quite a strong diuretic, and acts very quick upon 
the kidneys. It is the pleasantest water I ever drank. There are no 
large buildings connected with the establishment. The ones occupied 
by the visitors are cabins as they term them here. They are arranged 
with considerable order and give the appearance of a neat little village. 
There are a great many large oak and locust trees standing about the 
buildings which add very much to the beauty of the spot. The scenery 
about is very fine. Chance for game very good. At this watering place 
you meet with men of every grade and from all parts of the country, 
more particularly from the Southern states, who come here with their 
families to spend the hot season—here you have a fine chance to see 
Southern beauty and mingle in Southern society. The greatest har- 
mony and intercourse prevail throughout. Southern beauty is not equal 
to northern. Balls every night. But space fails me, I can only state 
my route in this. Leaving here we went to the Hot Springs, thence 
to the Warm Springs, thence to Augusta Springs, thence to Mt. Sidney, 
thence to Weyer’s Cave, the greatest natural curiosity now known in 
the world, thence to Harrisonburgh [sic], thence to New Market, 
thence to Woodstock, thence to Winchester, thence to Warrington 
[sic], thence Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, the most fashionable 
resort in Va. where we found 550 visitors—100 of them young ladies, 
some very beautiful, thence to Fairfax, thence to Orange Court House, 
thence home, we traveled upwards [of] 500 miles without going over 
an inch of the same ground twice... . 
Truly yours 
Edwin M. Hall 
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Lindsay's Store Albemarle Co. Va. Nov. 2nd 1837 
Friend Cyrus, 

... Though situated in the country yet I have my amusement. We 
have an abundance of game such as wild turkies, pheasant, partridges, 
hares etc. The partridges are most numerous. They are a different 
bird from what we call partridge, being smaller, living in coveys or 
flocks and in the open fields. Their plumage and appearance is very 
much like that of our partridge. The method of hunting them is as 
follows. The hunter goes into the field with dogs of the pointer species. 
He sings out to them “high on” pointing the direction which he wishes 
them to take. They immediately commence running through the field 
in all directions. This species of dogs possess the power or faculty of 
smell to a great degree. They can smell a flock of birds some 30 or 
40 feet, a single bird not quite so far. As soon as they smell a flock 
they approach within a few feet of them, point towards them with 
their nose and stand perfectly still. The hunter comes up, cocks his 
gun, and says to dogs “high on.” The dogs spring upon the birds and as 
they fly he shoots. It is good shooting to kill six at ten shots, flying. 
There was a man in this neighborhood who killed ninety six at one 
hundred shots, flying. The dogs I have alluded to are so tractable that 
they are very easily learned to watch all your motions, and to notice 
no other birds except partridges. I was out a few hours not long since 
with four others; we killed 18 partridges and 2 hares. 

I feel disposed to give you the result of my observation on a point 
the most important to a young man just starting in the world. ... 
To get along with the ladies here we must possess a little smattering of 
most everything and be able to talk all kinds of nonsense; for to speak 
the plain truth, I have not heard five words of what I call rational con- 
versation from a lady either at a party or anywhere else since I have 
been here. A lamentable state of things! What happiness could a man 
enjoy with such a being!! What pleasure in having nonsense eternally 
ringing in one’s ears! A little turn at flattery does not come amiss, and 
no lady appears to resent it though of the grossest kind. These, in my 
opinion are the essentials in gaining popularity and combined with 
cultivated manners will render one agreeable not only in the drawing 
room but everywhere else. Today I dined at Senator Rives’. We had 
a very large dinner party, about 30 present mostly young persons. We 
had a large dinner party at our house yesterday. The people live so 
far apart and the roads are so abominably bad that it is out of the 
question to have evening parties. It would frighten a country Virginian 
half to death to be out till nine o'clock in the evening. . . . 

Ever and truly yours 


Edwin Hall 
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Book Reviews 


The Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that Made the 
American People. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown and Company, 1951. Pp. vii, 310. $4.00.) 


Mr. Handlin, in one of those rare introductions which really intro- 
duces, has told something of the making of this book. During the 
fifteen years that he was studying the records of the men and women 
who peopled the United States, he became convinced that immigration 
was not a part but the essence of the history of the United States. Not 
wishing to rewrite the whole American past, he chose one strand of the 
immigrant experience for his subject. “Choice of the strand . . . called 
for a radical reversal of perspective. . . . Immigration altered America. 
But it also altered the immigrants. And it is the effect upon the new- 
comers of their arduous transplantation that I have tried to study.” 

Then comes Mr. Handlin’s story, a drama of 35,000,000 human 
beings on the move, forced from their traditional way of life by the 
European land enclosures of the nineteenth century, embarking on an 
ocean voyage that was often a series of victimizations, landing in a 
culture they did not understand, stripped of old roots before they had 
time to develop new ones, fumbling through separateness to alienation, 
brought the full “shock of alienation” by the Americanization drive of 
the 1920’s. “The demand that they assimilate . .. ,” Mr. Handlin 
writes, “condemned them always to be outsiders. In practice, the free 
structure of American life permitted them with few restraints to go 
their own way, but under the shadow of a consciousness that they 
would never belong. They had thus completed their alienation from 
the culture to which they had come, as from that which they had left.” 

This is a book of fundamental importance. For the first time it 
attempts to get at the inner meaning of an experience crucial in the 
development of the United States. It makes the attempt with a back- 
ground of imaginative research, a perceptiveness, and a literary skill 
rare in the modern writing of history. The questions raised by the 
book are equally basic. Mr. Handlin impresses this reader as being 
more familiar with the materials concerning immigrants who stayed 
in the northeastern cities than with those who fanned out to the coun- 
tryside or pushed on to the western metropolises. Is the story he tells 
as genuine for the new settlers of upstate New York as for the im- 
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migrants to New York City, for St. Louis as for Boston? Mr. Handlin 
stresses, in prose of oratorio power, the themes of crisis and shock. 
Was so much of life so wracking, even for the uprooted, in a country 
where everyone had at least some sense of participation in the great 
game of getting ahead? 

I am not expert enough in the field to know the answers to these 
questions. I can only suggest, on the basis of the impact which this 
book has had on my own thinking, that no one should attempt serious 
work in modern American history without fully reckoning with The 
Uprooted. 


Princeton University Eric F. GoLpMAN 


A True Relation of the State of Virginia lefte by Sir Thomas Dale 
Knight in May last 1616. By John Rolfe. Set forth with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by a group of Virginia Librarians. Printed from 
the Original Manuscript in the Private Library of Henry C. Tay- 
lor, Esq. (New Haven: Privately printed at the Yale University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 41. Facsimile illustrations. ) 


Through the generosity of Henry C. Taylor, this manuscript has 
been beautifully printed and made available to the public. It comes 
equipped with a foreword by Mr. Taylor, an introduction by John 
Cook Wyllie of the University of Virginia, a biographical sketch of 
John Rolfe by John Melville Jennings of the Virginia Historical Li- 
brary, and detailed notes on the manuscript by Francis L. Berkeley, 
Jr., of the University of Virginia. The manuscript is reproduced in 
photographic facsimile with a transcript in type. 

The document is a brief account of the colony at Jamestown in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Earl of Pembroke. This manuscript 
is entirely in Rolfe’s own handwriting. Two other manuscripts of the 
document are known and are described by Mr. Berkeley (pp. 24-25). 
One is addressed to the king and the other to Lord Robert Rich. Their 
purpose was to counteract unfavorable news about the Virginia colony 
and to encourage stockholders and investors in the Virginia Company. 
At the time the document was composed, Rolfe was in England with 
his Indian bride, Pocahontas, who had attracted considerable attention 
because of her supposed “royal” origin. Rolfe himself had been re- 
sponsible for the improvement in the cultivation of tobacco in Virginia 
and probably for the introduction of the West Indian and South Amer- 
ican species, Nicotiana tabacum, which quickly superseded the native 
Virginia species, Nicotiana rustica. He was personally interested in the 
progress of the colony and was concerned over the unfavorable pub- 
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licity which the colony had received. The letter reads like a sincere 
statement of one who believed in the future of the enterprise. The 
Virginia Company had made effective use of propaganda before. Dur- 
ing the black period following the bad winter of 1609, it enlisted the 
clergy to preach sermons on the worthiness of the Virginia enterprise, 
and it had employed other publicists to convince the doubtful that Vir- 
ginia was something more than a liability. Rolfe’s letter was not pub- 
lished but it undoubtedly circulated among an influential group. 

Rolfe has been one of the most romantic figures in the colonial 
history of Virginia because of his marriage with Powhatan’s daughter. 
Actually this marriage was of tremendous importance because it in- 
sured peace with the Indians at a time when the colonists critically 
needed a breathing spell. But about Rolfe and Pocahontas a vast 
legend has gathered. Mr. Jennings’ succinct and accurate biography 
neatly disposes of much genealogical nonsense and gives us the facts. 

The publication of Rolfe’s Relation will not change any historical 
interpretations but it makes more easily available one of the important 
documents describing conditions in the early years of the Virginia 
colony. 


Folger Library Louts B. Wricut 


Virginia Venturer: A Historical Biography of William Claiborne, 1600- 
1677. The Story of the Merchant Venturers who Founded Virginia 
and the War in the Chesapeake. By Nathaniel C. Hale. (Rich- 
mond: Dietz Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 340. End maps, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


The art of biography requires great skill on the part of the author, 
even when he has ample materials about the life of his subject. Sur- 
viving data about the first settlers of seventeenth-century America are 
exceedingly hard to come by, especially when they happen to be mem- 
bers of the southern colonies; and it is questionable whether it is either 
worth the author’s time or that of the reader to prepare with great 
pains long accounts of these early leaders. The results more often 
than not are disappointing, and one pores over page after page of nar- 
rative and description in which a few facts are strung out at un- 
profitable length and other pages are filled with “background materials” 
that add little to our understanding of the man or of his times. Perhaps 
the answer to this problem lies in short interpretative essays—a sort of 
seventeenth-century Plutarch—which might better suit the needs of the 
historian. At any rate, the number of readable and satisfactory bio- 
graphies of the men of our first century can be counted on the fingers 
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of one hand. We still await, for example, competent lives of William 
Bradford and John Winthrop, each of whom left revealing journals | 
and other usable literary works reflecting his personality. Dozens of 
“lives” of the founders exist, but few are worth reading. 

Mr. Hale’s life of William Claiborne, famed for the Kent Island 
epsiode, is neither the best nor the worst of this genre of biographies. 
He has gone over his sources with considerable care but has brought 
no new data to light about Claiborne. Charles M. Andrews’ Colonial 
Period of American History (11) and the several works of B. C. Steiner 
are not here improved upon. The author does provide a fair estimate 
of both the good qualities and the defects of Claiborne, except where 
he concludes that his hero was one of the important founders of “de- 
mocracy. This could not be, for Claiborne was well-connected at 
birth and this made him secretary of state for Virginia and a member 
of the Council. He was of the gentry, rather than of the people. This 
was not an age either of democracy or even of republicanism in the 
Chesapeake country. William Claiborne was strong-willed, robust, 
able, and tenacious; he was also imperious, prone to overrate his 
colony and its rights and powers, and blindly anti-Catholic in actions 
as well as beliefs. There can be no doubt that Calvert’s title to Kent 
Island was good, nor that Baltimore acted badly when he might have 
won Claiborne by a conciliatory attitude. What we really have here 
is the story of an early business venture in this country that did not 
pan out. 

That Mr. Hale has been unable to bring his subject to life is the 
fault, initially, of his lack of personal materials; but secondarily, it 
stems from literary failure. Clichés abound and quotations bearing no 
flavor of the period are given at wearisome length. Finally, it is dis- 


couraging to see William Claiborne portrayed as the leader of “free , 


enterprise,” which is a prostitution of history certain to have the bless- 
ing of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


University of California, Berkeley Cari BRIDENBAUGH 


Cavalier in the Wilderness: The Story of the Explorer and Trader Louis 
Juchereau de St. Denis. By Ross Phares. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 276. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphy. $3.50.) 


Canadian historians such as E.-Z. Massicotte, P.-G. Roy, Benjamin 
Sulte, and Father Cyprien Tanguay have produced many scholarly 
studies on the genealogy of early Canadian and Louisiana families. 
Still needed, however, are more special biographical studies on certain 
representatives of these families, with particular reference to their 
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careers in relation to early American history. It is for this reason that 
the first full-length study of Louis Juchereau de St. Denis is a welcome 
addition to the historical bibliography of early Louisiana. 

The author of the present volume makes no claim to have under- 
taken a complete study of his subject. He indicates that, despite wide 
researches, he has been baffled with “conflicting records,” which re- 
vealed at first “a most puzzling and inconsistent character operating 
against an unintelligible background.” Later study and reflection, 
however, brought a synthesis in which St. Denis appeared as “a 
character of rather consistently fixed purposes and principles.” What 
resulted is neither a serious biographical study nor a true historical 
essay, but something after the order of an historical romance. Dis- 
pensing with footnotes because of considerations of space, the writer 
evidently relies for the most part on certain translations of docu- 
mentary materials, plus a number of special works by the well-known 
secondary writers. This results in a spotty and unbalanced narrative, 
which in some places is most painstakingly detailed, while in others, 
years are passed over with the barest reference. The subject of the 
marriage of St. Denis to Emanuelle Sanche de Navarro is treated in a 
most romantic mood (pp. 54 ff.). Perhaps equally as romantic is the 
author's glamorization of St. Denis as a leader of the southwestern 
Indians ( pp. 9, 106 ff., 188-89). Also most unrealistic is the reputation 
which the author builds for St. Denis in the eyes of the Spanish in 
Texas (cf. pp. 234-35). On the whole, one sees too much glamor and 
romance and not enough mosquitoes, alligators, and lurking Indians. 

In his enthusiasm for his subject, the author often loses himself in 
respect to fact. The critical reader is amazed to find black snakes, 
which, like Heywood Broun’s dragon, ate garden vegetables (p. 32), 
Texas Indians who worshipped an Algonquin manitou (p. 243), and 
the French post commandant who despite the dualism of Richelieu’s 
administrative system, ruled as an absolute despot (pp. 252-53). 

Notwithstanding its faults this volume will be useful to the general 
reader. It has the stamp of historicity (the author’s use of “legend” 
and improvisations are generally acknowledged ), which will not fail 
to appeal to a wide segment of readers. The author writes well. His 
beginning in medias res, though hardly in historical taste, will attract 
the reader. The book is handsome in format and is illustrated with 
five pen-and-ink drawings, which capture the spirit of the subject. The 
bibliography, which has gone through “several stages of simplification,” 
is of more value in reference to printed materials than to unpublished 
sources. There is a serviceable index. 


Southern Illinois University NorMan W. CALDWELL 
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Piedmont Partisan: The Life and Times of Brigadier-General William 
Lee Davidson. By Chalmers Gaston Davidson. ( Davidson, N. C.; 
Davidson College, 1951. Pp. [ix], 190. Notes, bibliography, ap- 
pendixes. $3.00. ) 


Piedmont Partisan presents the first book-length biography of Wil- 
liam Lee Davidson, brigadier general of the Salisbury militia. A son 
of the frontier, he provided armies for others to lead. In fact, he par- 
ticipated scantily in actual combat—at Germantown with Washington, 
and twice in the South, where on each occasion he stopped an enemy 
bullet, the second time, fatally. But from 1775 until that cold, rainy 
morning of February 1, 1781, when he fell motionless from his horse 
at Cowan’s Ford, the military was the staple of his activities. 

Born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1746 of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian forebears to George and Margret Davidson, William—Lee 
was added years later—survived the trip to Carolina in 1748. In Rowan 
(now Iredell) County, he passed his early years, schooled in ways of 
the frontier and frontiersmen, educated “in the plain country manner,” 
presumably at Sugaw Creek. Left fatherless at thirteen, he lived with 
a cousin until December, 1767, when he married Mary Brevard, 
daughter of his former guardian and sister of Dr. Ephraim Brevard, 
reputed author of the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

Overlooking Davidson’s Creek in Centre congregation, William and 
Mary established their home. Early identifying himself with the 
forces of order, he became constable in 1770, and in 1772, a captain of 
the Rowan militia. When in 1775 the Committee of Safety voted to 
embody 1,000 volunteers, Captain Davidson embarked upon the 
career which led to Cowan's Ford and an early grave. 

In 1776 he was appointed major of the 4th North Carolina Regiment, 
The following year he joined Washington’s army. Here he became 
lieutenant colonel before going home in March, 1778, to resume re- 
cruiting. Returning North, after the winter in Philadelphia he, with 
the North Carolina troops, was ordered to Charleston. Visiting Mary 
and the half-dozen children, he missed General Lincoln’s surrender, 
but became an officer without a command. 

In the Piedmont he directed local militia against the Tories. 
Wounded at Colson’s, he passed his few remaining months in con- 
valescing, recruiting, stirring the “hornet’s nest,” being appointed 
brigadier of Salisbury District, and, finally, attempting to prevent 
Cornwallis’ pursuit of Morgan at Cowan’s Ford, where he died. At 
night after the skirmish, friends recovered his naked body. Dressed 
in another's clothing, the young general was buried by torchlight at 
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Hopewell meetinghouse. His memory has been perpetuated primarily 
by one college and two counties named in his honor. 

Dr. Davidson has performed a valuable service to history in bringing 
together the known facts of William Lee Davidson’s career and in 
clarifying numerous details concerning his activities and those of the 
North Carolina Piedmont during the Revolution. However, the brig- 
adier himself remains a nebulous figure. Little information about his 
private and domestic life is included. The author says he was not a 
brilliant strategist, or never demonstrated that ability, not a dis- 
ciplinarian, not an inspiring leader, but a just, self-effacing, persuasive 
soldier, adored by his neighbors. But the clear, individualistic per- 
sonality one anticipates meeting in a biography fails to emerge. 

One questions if occasionally the author does not strain a bit in 
presenting the brigadier’s influence. Though technically, as brigadier 
general of Salisbury District, the superior of Campbell, Shelby, and 
Sevier, he was not responsible for recruiting their troops nor for their 
presence at the battle of King’s Mountain. 

One wishes that “must have been,” “presumably,” and “probably” 
were used less frequently, for history is concerned only with facts. 
Time, perhaps, has destroyed sources necessary for many details. How- 
ever, one may hope that in Dr. Davidson’s further searching into North 
Carolina’s past, additional information will come to light concerning 
the Brigadier of the Piedmont. 


Nashville, Tennessee Leota S. Driver 


Henry Hamilton and George Rogers Clark in the American Revolution, 
with the Unpublished Journal of Lieut. Gov. Henry Hamilton. 
Edited by John D. Barnhart. (Crawfordsville, Ind.: R. E. Banta, 
1951. Pp. 244. Frontispiece, bibliography, notes. $5.00.) 


The first two hundred pages of this volume are about equally 
divided between the author’s account and the hitherto unpublished 
journal of Henry Hamilton, the manuscript of which is in the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University. A sketch of the career of Henry Hamil- 
ton shows that he was descended from illustrious ancestors. He entered 
the army and served under Wolfe in the French and Indian War. He 
was lieutenant governor at Detroit from April, 1775, until he became 
a prisoner of Virginia in 1779. In this capacity his chief tasks were 
the direction of Indian warfare on the western frontiers, the expedition 
against George Rogers Clark, and the regulation of the fur trade. 
After his release from prison in Virginia in 1782 he became lieutenant 
governor of Quebec, and governor in 1784. He was governor of 
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Bermuda from 1787 to 1794 or 1795 and governor of Dominica for a 
year or more preceding his death in 1797. 


In summarizing Hamilton’s policies as superintendent of Indian | 


warfare Professor Barnhart is confident that he urged the Indians to 
fight in a humane manner, although he admits the effects were not 
observable by the settlers in Kentucky. Whether or not Hamilton paid 
for scalps the author considers a matter of interpretation. He paid the 
Indians for their services and received prisoners and scalps as indica- 
tions of the effectiveness of their services; and he was well aware of 
the practices of the Indians. Clearly, however, the author does not 
believe that the term “hair-buyer” can justly be applied to Hamilton. 
Early in August, 1778, Hamilton was informed of Clark’s capture of 
Kaskaskia and the other posts in the Illinois country. He immediately 
began planning for an expedition against Clark, but it was not until 
October 7 that he was ready to leave Detroit. Writers have asserted 
that Hamilton set out on his expedition to Vincennes without orders, 


but letters from Haldiman, quoted by the author, indicate that he at | 
least had the latter's approval for his exploit. Hamilton had 162 white 


men and 60 Indians when he left Detroit. The difficult journey up the 
Maumee and down the Wabash, occupying more than two months, 
is vividly described. 

During Hamilton’s two months rule at Vincennes Fort Sackville was 
repaired and strengthened, and barracks were built, but he neglected 
to have the spaces between the posts of the stockade filled. He was 
contemptuous of the French inhabitants, regarding them as lazy, dis- 
honest, and worthless. Parties were sent out toward Kaskaskia to 
ascertain the strength of the Americans. One of these parties very 
nearly captured Clark and a few of his men. Although quite success- 
ful in his dealings with the Indians between Detroit and Vincennes, 
he failed to win the tribesmen of the lower Wabash to his side, and his 
efforts to gain the support of the southern Indians came to naught. 
Late in January many of the Indians left Vincennes to return to their 
families in time for the spring planting, and the militia and several 
officers asked, and were given, permission to return to Detroit. Thus 
Hamilton’s force was reduced from 172 officers and men to 79 by the 
time of Clark’s attack, and of these he could depend on few more 
than 33 regulars. In view of all these facts the author presents an ac- 
count of Clark’s capture of Vincennes that differs in important details 
from that given by Clark’s biographers, who state that he defeated a 
vastly superior force. Hamilton’s surrender and the hardships and 
humiliation of his journey to Virginia and his imprisonment at Wil- 
liamsburg are well described. 
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The journal fills in many details of the whole story up to the time 
Hamilton was incarcerated in irons at Williamsburg, when he was de- 
prived of writing materials. There is a great deal of information re- 
garding the Indian tribes and their customs, the speeches made by 
Hamilton and various Indian leaders at the numerous feasts and coun- 
cils, and in regard to the soil, flora and fauna, and other natural 
phenomena of the country. Even while he was a prisoner on his way 
to Virginia Hamilton noted the scenic beauties of the mountain regions. 
The notes at the end of the volume identify most of the places and 
obscure persons mentioned in the journal. A map showing Hamilton’s 
route to Vincennes would have been useful to the reader. 

The author’s last chapter, entitled “Changes in Evaluation: Hamilton 
and Clark,” is a well-balanced statement. While detracting only 
slightly from the credit due George Rogers Clark, he does show Henry 
Hamilton in a more favorable light than has hitherto been accorded him 
in American history. In so doing, he has made a worthy contribution 
to our knowledge of a colorful phase of the American Revolution. 


University of Oregon Dan E. Ciark 


John Adams and the Prophets of Progress. By Zoltan Haraszti. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 362. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Here is John Adams self-revealed. As he read books, Adams so 
freely jotted in the margins that his views appear almost as fully as 
those of the authors he read. Adams was chivalrous—he calls an argu- 
ment of Alexander d’Hauterive “shrewd,” “very good,” “unanswerable.” 
And mocking—Rousseau describes the “obstacles of nature” which “in- 
fant man” faced, and Adams says, “No doubt he was superlatively 
happy all this time.” Or angry, as with Condorcet whose criticisms of 
American state constitutions evoked the cry, “Fool! Fool!” 

Adams also wrote longer notes. Turgot spoke of “the law of complete 
freedom of commerce” being “the corollary of the right of property.” 
Adams replied, “The right of property is here carried a great length. 
It might as well be said that any exemption from taxes is a corollary 
from the right of property. Can we say that government had no right 
to regulate the commerce of individuals? . . . An enemy to embargoes, 
prohibitions, exclusions, etc. in general, I cannot swear that they are 
always unlawful or impolitic.” Modern liberals who, it often seems, 
think Jefferson is the fount of political wisdom, should embrace Adams 
and call him brother. See how the book affects one. Adams, provoked 
by the philosophes, in turn arouses you. 
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Mr. Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books in the Boston Public Library 
where most of Adams’ private library rests, has skillfully alternated 
Adams’ remarks and the passages he comments upon so that the 
reader sees Adams arguing doggedly with Bolingbroke, de Mably, 
Turgot, Condorcet, Mary Wollstonecraft, d'Hauterive, and several 
other eighteenth-century writers. 

The intended value of this work, which is realized, is its elucidation 
of Adams through his pertinent, salty, sometimes profound, and always 
entertaining observations. One pleasure of the book is watching Adams 
haul the “Prophets” down from their fanciful flights by his earthy re- 
minders that human affairs are often otherwise than the wishful 
generalizations of the “Prophets” would try to make them. Rousseau 
rhapsodizes about the origin of the “sweetest sentiments” man knows— 
“conjugal and parental love.” Adams: “Had not the female the sweet 
sentiment of parental love before cabins were invented? It would be 
hard to deny to woman the feelings of an hen or a robin.” Adams’ 
comments, with Mr. Haraszti’s three preliminary chapters, particularly 
the third on Adams’ political philosophy, gave me a stronger feeling of 
knowing John Adams than I have gotten from any other book. 

Among other merits this book tells much about the “Prophets” and 
their works. It contains useful bibliographical information, especially 
in the full notes which unfortunately appear at the end of a book 
whose publishers seem not to have economized in other ways. 

In the beginning Mr. Haraszti wonders why Adams has been 
neglected. Historians should love a man who, impatient with dis- 
tortions of history, snorted, “Of how many falsehoods is the page of 
history cited in proof!” The reasons Mr. Haraszti adduces are plausible, 
yet do not fully satisfy. I hesitate to say luck is a missing factor, but 
it does seem that certain historical figures have been downright lucky 
in the treatment posterity has given them. 

Adams deserves more study—also more sympathy and certainly 
more understanding. For as this book clearly reminds us, Adams has 
a right to be remembered as one who passionately dedicated himself 
to the preservation and enlargement of human liberty. 


University of Kentucky Cari B. Cone 


Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts. By John C. Miller. 
(Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company, 1951. Pp. 253. 
Bibliography. $3.50. ) 


A standard formula for political success is to wrap one’s self and 
party in the flag or, better still, to tar the opposition as traitorous. 
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The device may serve in even the calmest of times, but its special 
efficacy is in periods of crisis when fear has already produced a degree 
of hysteria. Conceivably this method might be used by advocates of 
change, but it is more natural to those who are invested with interest 
and advantage, for those whose goal is to maintain the status quo, and 
more especially for those who want to get back to the status quo ante. 
From its beginning to the present our history bristles with instances of 
resort to this technique of discomfiting opponents by alleging dis- 
loyalty and by attempting proscription. The classic example came in 
the eleventh and twelfth years of the United States’ operation under 
the federal Constitution, when the Federalists leveled such charges 
against the Jeffersonian Republicans and implemented them through 
the Alien and Sedition Acts. In the short space of two years the 
people roused against such a palpable violation of cherished freedoms 
and retired the Federalists permanently from control of the national 
government. On that account this episode is a favorite with historians, 
who as partisans of morality and rectitude like to see malefactors get 
their comeuppance. 

The most recent historian to take a good look at this Federalist 
debacle is John C. Miller, author of a trilogy of volumes on the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He begins by noting the imminent peril of foreign 
attack in 1798, the bitter dissension within the nation, the sudden up- 
surge of approval of the Adams administration growing out of the 
XYZ affair, and the equal decline of the Republicans already typed as 
Francophiles. He then describes how, at the height of this new-found 
popularity, the Federalists seized upon the war scare as an excuse to 
pillory their political opponents as enemies of the country. With 
salvos of editorial and oratory they harped on the theme that all Re- 
publicans were Frenchmen at heart and taking their orders from the 
Directory. In words, the Republicans gave as bad as they got. In 
action, however, the Federalists had the edge. They pushed through a 
series of measures stiffening the naturalization rules, authorizing de- 
portation of aliens, and broadening the definition and setting the 
penalties for seditious utterance. 

The enforcement episodes, the debate that these measures touched 
off, in particular the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, and the final 
liquidation of the program when Jeffersonian Republicanism triumphed 
in 1800 and the enactments were not renewed—all this is, in outline. a 
familiar story. What Miller has done is to tell it in generous detail, 
with much use of direct quotation from the pamphlets, papers, and 
speeches of the day. He seldom interrupts the flow of the narrative 
to pass a judgment, though interpretation by implication is constantly 
present. Nor does he ever allude to present parallels. Without being 
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revisionist in any major sense, his account amplifies what is readily 
available on this early crisis in freedom. The result is a book good to 
read, and perhaps especially good to read in time of crisis. 


Los Angeles, California Joun WALTON CAUGHEY 


The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801-1829. By 
Leonard D. White. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 572. $6.00. ) 

The Jeffersonians is a continuation of the able administrative ap- 
praisal which Mr. White undertook in his earlier history, The Federal- 
ists. It is a logical sequel, devoted to the further development of prin- 
ciples and practices that took shape during the administrations of 
Washington and Adams. 

In spite of the violent battle that accompanied the Jeffersonian 
triumph of 1800, the author finds very little change in the administra- 
tion of governmental business once the Republicans had replaced their 
Federalist enemies. The story he has to tell is not one of revolution or 
even of significant modification: “The Jeffersonians in fact carried the 
Federalist administrative machine forward without substantial altera- 
tion in form or in spirit for nearly three decades.” The Republicans 
made their contribution, however: “A system of government that for 
the first twelve years was an admitted experiment became in the next 
thirty years a stable and accepted institution.” 

Four different topical viewpoints are represented in the survey. 
After a brief introduction, Mr. White first considers in detail the gen- 
eral administrative relationship between executive and legislature, em- 
phasizing the growth of presidential authority over Congress during 
Jefferson’s term in office, and the counterdevelopment of congressional 
supremacy in succeding administrations. Cabinet relations and re- 
form after the War of 1812 also are discussed. The second general 
area examined is that of departmental operations, with six of the 
fourteen chapters devoted to the military establishment. Fivt chapters 
on personnel practice make up the third topic, with emphasis on the 
generally high public service standards followed in spite of the grad- 
ual development of patronage ideas. The fourth section is a series 
of case studies of special administrative problems: the embargo, in- 
ternal improvements, Indian affairs, public lands, and the militia. 

This treatment makes for a painstaking but occasionally repetitious 
coverage of governmental administration from 1801 to 1829; at the 
same time the impression sometimes is created of a series of unin- 
tegrated clusters of detail—-such as regularly confronted the Jeffer- 
sonian administrators. In addition, and inevitably, some subjects are 
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slighted. For all their administrative importance, the two Banks of 
the United States do not receive enough attention even to qualify for 
mention in the index. 

The total effect of the book, however, is that of a welcome and use- 
ful study which has long been needed. In making his investigations, 
the author has done a real service in working through a tremendous 
amount of government and private records, in addition to using effec- 
tively the occasional special studies already available. With some ex- 
ceptions, the Jeffersonians whose work he has carefully reconstructed 
would be grateful to Mr. White for the recognition he has given them. 
John Quincy Adams would be particularly pleased, although he prob- 
ably would resent the mistaken editorial correction of his style on 
page 190. 

Students of administration also will be grateful to Mr. White, but 
historians may read The Jeffersonians with a sense of frustration. It is 
hard to quarrel with the author for choosing a special subject and then 
writing an able book on it, but the reader who is interested in gov- 
ernmental machinery as a means rather than an end in itself will not 
be satisfied. The basic question of how the administrative system in 
fact served the fundamental purposes of the men who used it is left 
largely unanswered. 

The author obviously is aware of the question, and particularly in 
his account of the embargo feels impelled to answer it by expanding 
upon the policy behind the experiment as well as the significance of 
the effort. Generally, however, the connection between policy and 
practice is not made. Although Jefferson’s administrative improvisa- 
tion in the vital case of the Louisana Purchase can be understood only 
when related to his fundamental goals, that interdependence is not 
explained and the Purchase is dismissed briefly. Again, the case study 
of public lands administration has the air of an exercise in bookkeeping, 
far removed from the political battlefield. In the same pattern, the 
profile of Jefferson as a naval commander-in-chief engrossed with gun- 
boats reveals nothing of the aggressive director of the war with Tripoli. 

However, the whole question of means and ends resolves itself into 
the problem of balance between what is practical in the treatment of 
a special subject and what is desirable in relating that subject to 
fundamental historical development. And the answer will remain an 
individual judgment. (An illustration of one such answer, devoted 
specifically to the question raised by The Jeffersonians, is offered by 
Miss Adrienne Koch in the January issue of the American Historical 
Review. ) 


George Washington University Ricuarp C. Hasketr 
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A Tour Through Part of Virginia, in the Summer of 1808. Also, Some 
Account of the Islands of the Azores. By John Edwards Caldwell, 
Edited by William M. E. Rachal. (Richmond, Va.: Dietz Press, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xxi, 61. $2.00.) 


At last the identity of the author of A Tour Through Part of Virginia, 
in the Summer of 1808 has been determined. At various times T, 
Caldwell, Samuel Latham Mitchell, and Joseph Caldwell have been 
credited with the writing, but the editor of this reprint convincingly 
supports his findings that the author was John Edwards Caldwell 


(1769-1819), a New York merchant, who spent ten of his boyhood | 


years as the ward of the Marquis de Lafayette. While in France 
Caldwell became a convert to the Roman Catholic Church, and not 
until he was forty years of age did he return to the Presbyterian 
Church, in which his father had been a minister. He became so 
zealous in the work of his Protestant church that he established in 1816 
the Christian Herald, which he edited until his death in 1819. He also 
helped to found the American Bible Society of which he became the 
first general agent. Beyond doubt Caldwell was a man of culture, 
education, and strong religious convictions. 

About the same time that the Embargo Act virtually brought his 
mercantile business to a standstill, Caldwell was afflicted with poor 
health. At the urgency of his friends who felt that he was in a “delicate 
and precarious state,” he decided to seek the medicinal waters of the 
famous springs of Virginia. In June, 1808, he left Baltimore on a tour 
that took him to Harpers Ferry, up the Shenandoah Valley to Natural 
Bridge, and then to Old Sweet Springs where he spent most of the 
summer. He visited other springs, spent a day in Weyer’s Cave (now 
the Grand Caverns), talked with Jefferson at Monticello, came by 
Alexandria, and then ended his tour at Washington. In 1809 Caldwell 
on his way to Europe stopped in the Azores and spent an interesting 
and rewarding month. 

The introduction to the Tour contains pertinent facts about Caldwell. 
Although limited in time and scope, these seventeen letters, written to 
entertain his friends, present a pleasant, short account of a segment of 
Virginia history. The editor's care has been so meticulous that the re- 
sult is quite satisfactory and should encourage the reprinting of other 
travel items of value. 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University Wa cter B. Posey 
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The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations. By William Dosite 
Postell. Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series, 
No. 1. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 231. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $3.00. ) 


Since the publication in 1918 of U. B. Phillips’ American Negro 
Slavery, historians have directed considerable attention to the institu- 
tion of slavery in the ante-bellum South. (See Chase C. Mooney, “The 
Literature of Slavery,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLVI [Septem- 
ber, 1951], 251-60.) This has been largely due to the vast collections 
of plantation journals, diaries and papers of slaveholders, manuscript 
census returns, and local records of various types that have gradually 
become available. On the basis of such sources, students of the Old 
South have arrived at a picture of the South’s “peculiar” institution 
considerably at variance with both the dismal portrayal of the 
abolitionists and the Von Holst-Rhodes school of historians on the 
one hand and the proslavery apologists and southern romanticists on 
the other. 

In the main, the study of ante-bellum Negro slavery has followed 
the outlines laid down in Phillips’ pioneer work, but with notable 
modifications. Lewis C. Gray, for example, has seriously challenged 
Phillips’ view of the profitableness of the institution. Now, William 
D. Postell in The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations has not only 
assembled material on this subject that has already appeared in the 
writings of others who gave only incidental attention to this subject, 
but has brought together a vast amount of additional information. His 
work, incidentally the only monograph on this topic, contains nine 
chapters: “The South and the Health Problem,” “The South and the 
Plantation System,” “The Slave’s Food, Clothing, and Shelter,” “Planta- 
tion Medicines: Administration,” “Plantation Medicine: Diseases and 
Injuries,” “Plantation Medicine: Prevention and Therapy,” “The Care 
of Women and Children,” “Slave Hospitals,” “Summary and Evalua- 
tion.” 

Among the information that readers will find of most interest are the 
following observations: that planters spent as much and in many cases 
more on the medical care of slave families than families spend today 
for medical care; that whereas cholera was deadly to the Negro slaves, 
yellow fever and tuberculosis were rare if not almost unknown among 
them; that while pneumonia was probably the most fatal disease 
afflicting the Negro slave, he suffered, like his white contemporary, 
from the usual contagious diseases, dysentery, pellagra and other diet- 
deficiency diseases, mental and nervous disorders, and circulatory 
diseases. 
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Postell is generally objective in his treatment of the subject. Indeed, 
one of the faults this reader found was a tendency to pile detail upon 
detail to establish a fact, with at the same time an obvious reluctance 
to generalize. Yet, on other occasions he generalizes about highly 
debatable points on which he presents little information. For example, 
on page 16 he observes that the vast majority of Negro slaves “prob- 
ably thought very little of their lot, and as long as they were not 
worked too hard and had a sufficiency to eat they were contented.” 
It is true that there was a considerable support of slavery by the non- 
slaveholding whites of the South but to say that slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders understood one another so completely that except in Ten- 
nessee and western Virginia they “voted the same way in the elections of 
1860 and 1861” is far from the truth. There are other indications, too, 
that the author at times leans too much in the direction of the tradi- 
tional southern view of slavery. On page 137, in referring to the aid of 
a white boy in slave hospitals, he writes: “If he was intelligent and 
observant, he became a valuable assistant to the physician, since he 
was more reliable than a Negro attendant.” 

This reviewer is of the opinion that the author accepts too readily 
the assumption that slave cabins were sufficiently large for the sizable 
Negro families. On the contrary, slave cabins were pitifully inadequate, 
and, as the author himself indicates in discussing contagious diseases, 
contributed substantially to the spread of disease and to bad moral 
practices. 

One of the most perplexing questions about health conditions in the 
ante-bellum South is the extent of variation in different parts of the 
South. Unfortunately, Postell gives us nothing new on this subject; in 
fact he rarely alludes to it. 

Despite such defects, this work is a useful addition to the growing 
body of literature on slavery and is the most convenient source for the 
subject it treats. On the basis of extensive data Postell shows that the 
health of slaves as indicated in death rates, morbidity rates (days lost 
from work annually), birth rates, and infant mortality rates was on a 
comparable basis with that of the whites of that period. The author's 
bibliography indicates his extensive use of plantation journals, medical 
sources, periodicals, travel accounts, and secondary monographic ma- 
terial. 


University of North Carolina J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 
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The Mysteries of Ohio’s Underground Railroad. By Wilbur Henry 
Siebert. (Columbus, Ohio: Long’s College Book Company, 1951. 
Pp. xxix, 330. Illustrations, maps. $5.00.) 


In 1891 a young instructor in history at Ohio State University sought 
to overcome class lag by discussing the Underground Railroad. Ques- 
tionnaires devised to elicit memorable Underground experiences were 
sent to the students’ parents, many of whom were Quakers, Scotch 
Covenanters, Wesleyan Methodists, and others easily identified with 
the antislavery movement. Replies, grouped by counties and supple- 
mented by horse-and-buggy field trips, tapped the Underground drama 
“while it was still fresh in the minds of living men and women.” Recent 
letters have added to the research of the 1890's, and all of it has been 
abstracted and compressed into this book. The result is an elongated 
series of anecdotes about the troubles and triumphs of escaping slaves 
and their coadjutors, of descriptions of caves, double cellars, and false 
attics, and of incidents involving hairbreadth escapes and techniques 
for outwitting United States marshals, slave hunters, and other pro- 
slavery personnel. There are pictures of fearless conductors and suc- 
cessful escapees, of taverns and homes and barns, of ships and harbors, 
of operators and captains, and of the composer of “Darling Nelly 
Gray.” A few sketch maps are scattered through the pages showing 
local Underground routes while a larger map of Ohio’s trunk lines is 
folded and pasted in the back. 

Upon opening the book anywhere, the casual reader will find a brief 
account of an interesting aspect or incident of the Underground Rail- 
road. Since the materials are arranged by counties from the Ohio 
River to Lake Erie, subject matter pertaining to any section of the state 
can readily be found. The scholar, however, as well as the careful 
reader will be annoyed with the abrupt manner by which John Brown, 
John Rankin, and Theodore Weld appear and disappear without leav- 
ing a trace; with such assertions as that from a group picture “It can 
be seen that they were shrewd men” (p. 242); and especially with the 
poor editing; for example, “Justice McClean, of the United States 
Supreme Court” (p. 52), footnotes that do not correspond with the 
text (p. 134), and footnotes that read “Ibid., op. cit.” (p. 135), or 
“Ibid., op. cit., 762-763" (p. 54), or “Conservation with Mrs J. G. Col- 
licott, Columbus, O., May 10, 1849” (p. 262), or even “letter from 
Mrs Christian L. Griesinger, Medina, O., March 21, 1851” (p. 229) 
who is presently residing in Ohio (p. 228). 

In short, this is a useful book because of its detail and because of its 
appeal to those who live in or who know Ohio very well. Otherwise, 
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it reaffirms the fact that thousands of slaves escaped by devious routes 
through Ohio with the assistance of that state’s residents. 


University of Michigan WituraM R. Lesure 


The Political Theory of John C. Calhoun. By August O. Spain. (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. 306. Frontispiece, biblio- 
graphy. $3.50.) 


On no American statesman has history so reversed itself as upon 
John C. Caihoun. Today the erstwhile champion of slavery is recog- 
nized philosophically as the exponent and defender of all minority 
rights everywhere. 

Clear thinking on Calhoun was impossible in the bitter aftermath 
of the Civil War. Not until Gaillard Hunt’s moderate and balanced 
study in 1908 did the mists of prejudice begin to clear away. Since 
then, three full-length biographies and a series of critical essays have 
continued the re-evaluation and the work of restoring Calhoun to his 
rightful position in the first rank of American political philosophers. 

But a book like August O. Spain’s The Political Theory of John C. 
Calhoun has been long overdue. For Calhoun was more than the 
champion of the “lost cause”; he was without doubt this country’s most 
original political thinker. His concepts held a validity beyond his own 
section and his own time, and his estimate of our political system and 
how it works has been called the key to what is peculiarly and authen- 
tically American in the functioning of our democratic system. 

Professor Spain’s study sets Calhoun in the mainstream of philo- 
sophical thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is the 
work of a scholar, learned in history and philosophy, more of a report 
than an analysis, perhaps, but the first full-length evaluation of Cal- 
houn’s thought we have. No biographer has given so full a picture 
of the rich derivations of his thought, or of his influence on European 
philosophers of his own time. But Calhoun did not write for his own 
time, alone, and this, Professor Spain’s book shows admirably. Always, 
he dealt with basic principles of government. Unlike Jefferson, he 
saw no dilemma between the reality of slavery and the ideal of the 
equality and natural rights of man; for Calhoun, as for Aristotle, there 
were no natural rights, except those the community approved. Man 
was not born alone into a state of nature, but into a communal group, 
and as such, government itself was inherent in the very nature of man. 

But if man was born a social being, he was also born a selfish one, 
under the law of self-preservation, as Calhoun learned from Hobbes 
and Hume and Adam Smith. And man was born in sin, as the Roman 
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Catholics taught, with a lower nature that if unrestrained could lead 
to revolution and anarchy. Thus, weaving together these diverse 
strands, Calhoun hit upon the doctrine of the concurrent majority, his 
most original contribution to the science of government. 

Like the Greeks, he saw the rights of the individual as against the 
community as of no value; for otherwise, how could even a war for 
survivial be justified? Yet, paradoxically, the test of a free government 
was in its protection of its weakest group. Truly representative gov- 
ernment, Calhoun thought, must represent each minority group, by 
interest as well as by numbers. Legislation must receive the consent 
of each part of the whole, not of the most vehement pressure group 
alone; and if thus framed, would enlist man’s most selfish feelings in 
the cause of the community welfare. 

Thus repudiating individual authority for community sovereignty 
Calhoun established a legal basis for states’ rights as a southern battle 
cry. Sovereignty could not be divided, as Madison claimed had been 
done in the division of Maine from Massachusetts; but the communal 
authority that had shaped the state and national governments might 
create new groupings, perhaps on a regional or a pressure group basis. 

Little-known facets of Calhoun’s thought are illumined by Profes- 
sor Spain’s study. He makes it clear, for instance, that to Calhoun, at 
least, nullification was the direct antithesis of secession; for with the 
“right” of nullification recognized, the states would feel safeguarded 
without recourse to secession. 

That Calhoun foreshadowed Marx in his concept of the class strug- 
gle and class exploitation is well known. Less known is what Professor 
Spain shows, Calhoun’s realization that man did not always know his 
own self-interest. The doctrines of equality, for instance, posed no 
less a threat to northern property rights than to southern slaveholdings, 
although his vision was a hundred years in the fulfilling. 

Professor Spain does fall into a few misconceptions. For one thing, 
he sees Calhoun more as the representative of the “planter aristocracy” 
than as the Great Southerner who led the plain people towards the 
aristocratic ideal. This comes out of his error in defining Calhoun’s 
defense of states’ rights as a mere weapon in the battle for slavery, 
and his failure to see that both slavery and states’ rights were weapons 
in defense of the agrarian ideal and the rights of all communities to 
live in their own way—as the South wanted to live. 

It is a pity that this book could not have been published when 
written in 1937 for much new ground has been broken since by later 
writers, and in countering old critics and old misconceptions Mr. Spain 
sometimes gives the effect of tilting at windmills. Of Calhoun’s latter- 
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day critics: Agar, Schlesinger, Jr., Basso, Hofstadter, and Fischer, he 


has nothing to say. Thus, although he makes an ingenuous comparison | 


of Calhoun’s dream for America with the present-day British Common- 
wealth of Nations and touches on the problem of world federation, he 
underestimates the relation between the Calhoun doctrine and the 
corporate state of modern times. 

As a prophet Calhoun foresaw the abuses of the democratic ideal, 
as a philosopher his doctrines would protect the minorities in New 
England who are drained today as the South was yesterday. No states- 
man of America’s past has greater meaning for the future than John C. 
Calhoun and no understanding of him is complete without a study of 
this lucid and readable book. 


West Newbury, Massachusetts Marcaret Corr 


Rift in the Democracy. By James C. N. Paul. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 200. $4.00.) 


There is a high shine on the spit-and-polish style of this engaging 
book. The author knows the value of short paragraphs, neat sentences, 
adjectives and adverbs tastefully selected. At nearly all times, his verbs 
are especially strong and telling—his pen portraits successful, albeit in 
miniature. If Mr. Paul's undoubted talent leads him farther into Clio’s 
realm, he may confidently count on literary artistry to light him along 
the way. 

From the standpoint of subject matter, the volume’s reception may 
prove less favorable. This reviewer inclines to the opinion that, even 
more than most historical works, Rift in the Democracy would have 
profited from pre-publication scrutiny by half a dozen additional 
scholars. Such critics might not have suggested major alterations of 
the central theme; instead, they probably would have brushed away 
the fairly numerous factual bugs. The author’s thesis is that “the 
political dispute which arose in the Democratic party in 1844 over the 
annexation of Texas” contributed greatly to “the tragic era of sectional 
enmity which finally resulted in the Civil War.” To this, or to Mr. 
Paul's statement that the “party schism” was of “profound historical 
importance,” there is not likely to be strident objection. But, since the 
chief value of the book lies in the new and lively telling of an old 
story, it is particularly unfortunate that inaccuracies of one sort or 
another blunt the reader’s delight in the narration. 

Some of the errors are trivial. A. O. P. Nicholson’s first name, for 
instance, was Alfred—not Arthur. “Sir Richard Packenham” was actu- 
ally Pakenham; Secretary of War “William Wilikins” was Wilkins, 
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and “Robert McCafee” (mentioned at least six times) was Robert 
Breckinridge McAfee. More regrettable are Mr. Paul’s assumptions 
that Robert J. Walker succeeded S. S. Prentiss in the United States 
Senate (p. 25), and that Utica—not Buffalo—was the setting of Charles 
Francis Adams’ vice-presidential nomination in 1848 (pp. 179-80). The 
material on George C. Dromgoole (p. 80) is most confusing. The im- 
pression created by the book is that Dromgoole was elected Speaker 
of the House in 1843—when John Winston Jones, another Virginian, 
really was chosen for the post. J. Q. Adams’ unflattering comments on 
Dromgoole, quoted by Mr. Paul, refer not to the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress but to the Twenty-sixth; then Robert M. T. Hunter was Speaker, 
so it is hard to tell precisely what election is meant. 

The author desribes the 1844 Democratic national convention as 
“the first convention where rival candidates competed for the nomina- 
tion.” Previous gatherings, he declares, had been “mere formalities” 
to select “a predetermined candidate” (p. 144). It is conceivable 
that Mr. Paul intended to insert the word “Democratic” between “first” 
and “convention”; however, he did not do so, and the context leads one 
to the impression that such was not his intent. What about William 
Henry Harrison’s nomination by the Whigs at Harrisburg in 1839? 
Certainly, Henry Clay did not consider the Harrisburg meeting a mere 
“formality,” or Harrison a “predetermined” candidate. Nor would the 
intricate maneuverings of Thurlow Weed have been necessary in that 
case. 

Some readers may raise an eyebrow on encountering the assertion 
(p. 9) that “after a close election . . . Harrison and Tyler eked out a 
narrow victory.” Nevertheless, a careful examination of state-by-state 
returns in the 1840 popular vote justifies Mr. Paul on this score; Har- 
rison’s was a close election and a narrow victory, at the polls if not in 
the electoral college. Adverse criticism may be sounder on another 
count: Polk’s margin over Clay in New York in 1844 surely was not 
due to the Van Burenites alone, which Mr. Paul seems to imply (p. 
176). The probable influence of Weed and the open role of James G. 
Birney deserve at least footnote mention here, although Birney does 
come more into his own on page 77. 

Possibly, Mr. Paul’s absorption in the larger aspects of Texas’ an- 
nexation and its aftermath is responsible for his slighting some of these 
details. His basic interpretation, I believe, is correct and convincing. 
His grasp of political fundamentals is firm (pp. 52, 63, 115, 130). 
Often he cuts swiftly through partisanship to disclose factional motiva- 
tions, and not infrequently he transfers key figures like Duff Green, 
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Romulus M. Saunders, and Hendrick B. Wright from the shadows to 
the limelight. 

The author's reliance on original manuscripts is commendable. If he 
had protected his flanks in certain other respects as adroitly as he does 
on pages 37-38 and 106, the volume’s accuracy might have been on a 
par with its readability. Even with its defects, Rift in the Democracy 
has much merit and gives promise of ever better books from Mr. Paul's 
pen. 





University of Kentucky Ho_MAN HAMILTON 


Alias Simon Suggs: The Life and Times of Johnson Jones Hooper. By 
W. Stanley Hoole. With a foreword by Franklin J. Meine. ( Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 1952. Pp. xxv, 283. Frontis- 
piece, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


In a life of forty-seven crowded years, Johnson Jones Hooper was | 
by turns lawyer, journalist, politician, author, and always a delightful 
raconteur. As a humorist, his name has been associated with that | 
inimitable character which he created, “Simon Suggs.” 

In 1835 the youthful Hooper (born June 9, 1815) migrated from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, the place of his birth, to the frontier 
town of Lafayette, Chambers County, Alabama, where his brother, 
George, had already established himself as a successful lawyer. While 
Hooper ostensibly devoted his early years in Lafayette to the study of 
law, he actually spent much time traveling through this “rough, tough, 

. . . fist-fightin’ country,” mingling with the frontiersmen, and ac- 
cumulating an inexhaustible fund of folklore from which later he was 
to draw upon in his side-splitting stories. 

Hooper began in 1842 a career in journalism which was destined to 
bring him distinction both as a humorist and as a political writer. His 
first yarn, entitled “Taking the Census of 1840,” appeared in 1843, and 


it attracted the immediate attention of W. T. Porter. editor of the New | 


York Spirit of the Times, who reprinted it in his weekly sheet. Other 
racy and witty stories followed, and in 1844, with the appearance of 
the “Adventures of Simon Suggs,” Hooper's fame as a humorist of the 
first rank was nationally recognized. 

The singular contribution of this study of “Jonce” Hooper is his role 
as a political essayist and his influence on the secession movement in 
Alabama in the late 1850's. From 1842 to 1861 Hooper was connected 
editorially with various Whig papers of East Alabama, but he con- 
tinued during this period his humorous writings. As his stature in 
journalism grew, Hooper was somewhat chagrined by his being 
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identified with the shifty “Simon Suggs,” and he was constantly em- 
barrassed by being known as a “funny man.” His last journalistic 
undertaking was the editorship of the Montgomery Mail (Whig), a 
position which he occupied intermittently from 1854 to 1861. 

Dr. Hoole traces in several chapters the transformation of Hooper 
from a Unionist to a rabid secessionist. A collaborator of J. D. B. 
De Bow in his efforts to develop an economically strong South and an 
associate of W. L. Yancey and W. F. Samford in the organization of 
the “League of United Southerners,” Hooper had emerged by 1860 as 
the local journalist of secession. He enthusiastically supported the 
candidacy of Breckinridge in 1860 and urged the immediate secession 
of Alabama upon the election of Lincoln. 

Upon the convening of the Provisional Confederate Congress in 
Montgomery in February, 1861, Hooper was unanimously elected by 
this body as its secretary, and upon the removal of the capital of the 
Confederacy from Montgomery to Richmond, he took up his abode in 
Richmond. His reputation as a humorist secured for him an intimacy 
with the leaders of the Confederacy and also an entree into the old 
Powhatan Club, a group of select intellectuals of this city. Frail in 
body and a sufferer from a devastating disease, Hooper died suddenly, 
June 9, 1862, mercifully spared from witnessing the downfall of the 
Confederacy which his pen had done much to create. He was buried 
in the Shockoe Hill Cemetery in Richmond in an unmarked grave. 
Recently, owing largely to the efforts of Dr. Hoole and other admirers 
of Alabama’s greatest humorist, an appropriate marker was erected at 
his grave. 

A few factual errors are noted in this scholarly biography, but they 
are too trivial to be mentioned. It should be added parenthetically that 
there is a discrepancy between the date of Hooper's death, given by 
Dr. Hoole, and that recorded on the marker (pp. 172, 187). 

Alias Simon Suggs is a distinct addition to the biographical literature 
of the Old South, and it is written in a lucid and fascinating style. 


Washington and Lee University W. G. BEAN 


Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy. By Ella Lonn. (Baton 


Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 725. 
Frontispiece, appendix, bibliography. $8.50. ) 


In the South of Civil War days foreigners were few in number. In 
the North they constituted one sixth of the total population and con- 
tributed more than one fifth of the men who served in the Union Army 
and Navy. After writing a book on Foreigners in the Confederacy 
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(1940), Miss Lonn decided that it would be appropriate to write a 
companion volume on this far more numerous group in the North. It 
is not hard to believe the author’s statement that the research that 
went into this study was “the most laborious of . . . [her] entire ex- 
perience.” The footnotes and bibliography make it evident that she did 
a prodigious amount of digging in every conceivable kind of source. 
The 662 pages of text are so exhaustive that it is safe to predict that 
no one will ever write a book on this subject again. A great variety of 
topics are discussed in the volume’s twenty-one chapters. Miss Lonn 
begins with a survey of the foreign-born population in the North in 
1860, a description of the attitudes of foreigners toward war issues, and 
an analysis of their motives for joining the army. She devotes much 


space to the military units organized by a single national group or , 


containing a significant proportion of foreigners, to foreign-born of- 
ficers, to “knights errant” such as the Comte de Paris and the Duc de 
Chartres, and to “soldiers of fortune” such as Prince Felix Salm-Salm 
and Sir Percy Wyndham. Several chapters relate the many notable 
services rendered by foreigners in various capacities. Others deal with 
miscellaneous topics such as foreigners and the draft, and the war 
work of foreign-born civilians. Chapter XIV, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant section of the book, describes the recruitment of immigrants in 
Europe to meet the manpower demands of both the army and private 
industry. Altogether, this will be a useful reference work for Civil War 
specialists. 

But those who look upon history as one of the humanities, and the 
writing of history primarily as an art, will not be happy about this book. 
The style is heavy, the organization is sometimes confusing, and there 
is much repetitiousness. The book is aimless and slow moving; its 
mélange of factual material has no inherent unity. Because of these 
shortcomings and the welter of needless detail, readers will find it a 
major undertaking to wade through it page by page, and few will do 
so. This volume would have been twice as good if Miss Lonn had 
digested her notes sufficiently to make it half as long. 

As a contribution to the social sciences the book has some additional 
shortcomings. For the problems and feelings of the foreign-born Miss 
Lonn has few insights and little understanding, nothing more, really, 
than a patronizing condescension. Her loose and careless use of the 
word “race,” her glib and inaccurate generalizations about the “char- 
acteristics” of national groups, are distressing to say the least. She 
apparently believes that Scandinavians as a group possessed the “quali- 
ties of . . . steadfastness, persistence, patience, obedience, and en- 
durance” (pp. 650-51), and that the “mass of German soldiers were 
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patient, philosophical, plodding men” with a “passion for thoroughness 
in details of warfare as in everything else” (pp. 648-49). Those who 
try to generalize in this way about the emotional traits of national 
groups are usually inconsistent, and Miss Lonn is no exception. On 
page 444 the Irish are “volatile by nature”; on page 647 they have 
“poise and steadiness”; and on the next page they are characterized by 
“impetuosity” and a “natural vengefulness.” 

A final difficulty grows out of the fact that an attempt to treat native- 
born and foreign-born soldiers separately is highly artificial. After an 
unsatisfactory appraisal of the role of foreigners in various battles, Miss 
Lonn was candid enough to admit this: “Their work is torn both from 
its setting and from its relationship to the contribution of the native 
regiments, which should also be evaluated for an entirely fair method 
of presentation” (p. 545). This is a valid criticism of most of the book. 
The native-born and the foreign-born generally had the same motives 
for enlisting; once in the army their experiences were essentially the 
same. Each group had its heroes and cowards, its good men and bad 
men. The most evident fact in Miss Lonn’s book is that the behavior 
of native Americans and recent immigrants was pretty much alike. 
This is hardly surprising, since they both responded to the same human 
impulses and since the native-born themselves sprang from rather 
recent immigrant stock. 


University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Glory Road: The Bloody Route from Fredericksburg to Gettysburg. By 
Bruce Catton. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 416. Maps, notes, bibliography. $4.50. ) 


No attempt at impartiality or objectivity is made in this review. Any 
such attempt would be a sham since the reviewer is jealous of the job 
that the author has done. 

Glory Road is a grand book for any kind of reading. Mr. Catton dis- 
plays two admirable qualities in abundance: He is a stylist, and he has 
a sense of the dramatic which rarely runs away with his story. In this 
volume he makes a living, breathing thing of the Army of the Potomac; 
gives individuality to the army’s mass private and shows the generals 
off in less than the usual amount of gilt and braid. 

Writing with affection for his subject, Mr. Catton eloquently pleads 
the case of the Union enlisted man as the final, deciding element in 
the Civil War. In making this point the author glances broadly at the 
whole scene of the war and shows how the soldier grew and matured 


from the grim day at Fredericksburg to July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg. 
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In the totality of things that made up the conflict Catton searches for 
its spirit and its reason. And because of this, Glory Road is not strictly 
a history of the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, and Catton is 
more than a military historian. He becomes a philosopher when spec. 
ulating about the intangibles of the war. “The war,” he writes (p. 126), 
“was the sum of all the things all the people in the country were do- 
ee At times the truth was what . . . people believed about the 
struggle that was going on, and at other times it was the contrast be- 
tween what they believed and what was really so. By turns the truth 
was greed, and coarseness, and pain, and shining incredible heroism; 
and somehow, because the war was made up of people and of what 
people thought and felt and did, the whole of it was mysteriously 
greater than the sum of its parts.” 

Mr. Catton views the Union at war with a perception that suffers 
from a minimum of academic timidity. Some of his generalizations 
may, consequently, be too broad, but he sees the war as a focal point 
in this country’s history—a catalytic agent serving to make courage, 
restless energy, and raw, untried strength appear out of the ruins of 
battle. Perhaps the war did only precipitate these things, but even so, 
it gave them a certain depth of meaning. 

The author draws mainly upon regimental histories for his material. 
Since the regiment was about the extent of army organization which 
the private recognized, such sources seem entirely adequate for the 
story of his war. 


Air University FRANK E. VANDIVER 


Ploughshares into Swords: Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance. 
By Frank E. Vandiver. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 349. Frontispiece, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


The Confederate Army Ordnance Department, in its major aspects, 
has received more extended treatment than any of the other Con- 
federate supply departments. This is probably due (1) to the nature 
of its responsibilities for providing firearms, cannon, ammunition, and 
other materials and equipment needed to carry on the war; (2) to the 
personality of the chief of the Ordnance Bureau, Josiah Gorgas; and 
(3) to the relatively numerous articles written by responsible mem- 
bers of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau, including Gorgas himself, 
and the wide publicity they have received. 

Gorgas’ responsibilities were great but, relatively speaking, not any 
more difficult than those of the heads of the other supply departments, 
particularly the Commissary and Quartermaster’s departments. The 
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ordnance manufacturing operations and storage depots were relatively 
few and concentrated, about one half of the total in and about Rich- 
mond. The department, or bureau, dealt with such raw materials as 
iron ore, coal, copper, sulphur, lead, and saltpeter. Work machinery 
could usually be repaired, when it could not be replaced. Deliveries 
of finished products—muskets, rifles, cannon, powder, ammunition— 
were usually given priority over everything else. There was little or no 
spoilage, and until near the end of the war preference was usually 
given ordnance operations in the detailing of men from the army. 
Gorgas stated in 1864 that whereas machinery had been hard to get 
and labor plentiful in the first year or so of the war, in the latter part 
of the conflict the situation was reversed. Ordnance manufacturing 
plants were reasonably permanent and concentrated and so located 
as to be least subject to enemy attack and destruction. In fact, the 
northern high command seems to have given surprisingly little at- 
tention to the question of destroying ordnance-producing centers unless 
they should happen to be in the line of march of moving bodies of 
troops. Their destruction, until the last months of the war, was not a 
deliberate objective. For example, after the fall of Atlanta Sherman 
made no deliberate attempt to destroy the Confederate ordnance plants 
at Macon and Augusta in Georgia. 

This is not to decry the value of the contribution of Gorgas and his 
associates in the Ordnance Bureau, as without guns and ammunition 
and other necessary ordnance munitions of war produced in home 
establishments, the Confederacy would have been seriously handi- 
capped, as its troops were on several occasions in the last half of 
1861. Yet only 10 per cent of the small arms received by the depart- 
ment for distribution to the armed forces was manufactured in Con- 
federate armories, arsenals, and private establishments in the first 
two years of the conflict. Obviously, this small percentage of supply 
was not due to any fault of Gorgas’, but to the fact that hardly any 
manufacturing facilities were in existence within the area of the Con- 
federacy when Fort Sumter was fired on in April, 1861. They all had 
to be created. 

In the last two years of the war, as the Federal blockade tightened 
and the importation of munitions and other articles became more dif- 
ficult and uncertain, the Confederate government was able to maintain 
its munitions and ordnance supply. This was because the establish- 
ments set up and organized by Gorgas had begun production on a 
relatively large scale. By 1864 the conditions as to manufacturing 
and import had been reversed in comparison to those which prevailed 


in 1861. 
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Previous to his appointment as chief of the Confederate Bureau of | 


Ordnance, Josiah Gorgas had not shown, to any striking degree, the 
qualities that made him an outstanding success in this position. This 
success was due, in large measure, to his own executive and administra- 
tive ability and to his choice of subordinates to whom he delegated 
full authority. He then left them to work out their problems with as 
little interference on his part as possible. None of his principal sub- 
ordinates—I. M. St. John, George W. Rains, James H. Burton, James 
Lyon White, Moses H. Wright, Richard M. Cuyler, J. W. Mallet, W. L, 
Broun, and others—had to be relieved or replaced for incompetence 
or inability to fulfill the requirements of the position to which they 
had been appointed. There was no trial and error. Gorgas’ instinet 
and judgment placed the right man in the right place. 


Heretofore, accounts of Confederate ordnance have been con- | 


cerned primarily with materials and production, with Gorgas himself 


a shadowy figure in the background. Dr. Vandiver here reverses the | 
emphasis. This account of Gorgas and Confederate ordnance, intro- | 


duced by a brief account of Gorgas’ career prior to the Civil War, 


tells the story in an interesting and informative manner. The book | 


contains a substantial amount of hitherto unused material derived 
from the Gorgas papers in possession of his descendants and in the 
National Archives, but the organization of the material and its presenta- 
tion, particularly in the first half of the book, leave much to be de- 
sired. Likewise, too much of the discussion, in comparison, relates to 
Burton and his work at Macon, to Mallet’s work in the laboratory at 


Macon, and, to a lesser extent, to St. John’s work as head of the Nitre | 


and Mining Bureau. Not enough is said of operations in the Richmond 
area, at Selma, Alabama, at Atlanta and Columbus, Georgia, and at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. The result is an unbalanced picture. The 
reader is apt to get an exaggerated impression of the importance of the 
Macon arsenal and laboratory, neither of which was in effective opera- 
tion until the middle of 1863. The Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond 


and the arsenal at Fayetteville produced ordnance from the beginning | 


of the war until the end. 


There is no summary of Gorgas’ work as head of the Ordnance | 


Bureau, there are no organized and tabulated production figures of the 
output from the various ordnance establishments, there is little indica- 
tion of the sources of raw materials such as iron ore, wood, charcoal, 
limestone, and so on, and there is no satisfactory statement of ordnance 
manufactured in the Confederacy in relation to that brought in through 
the blockade or acquired by capture, battlefield salvage, or otherwise. 
A list of ordnance establishments under Gorgas’ jurisdiction with an 
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indication of their output and production tables, or alternatively a 
map showing the location vf these establishments and the character 
and volume of their output, would have been helpful. 

The book concludes with a brief but adequate account of Gorgas as 
a businessman and as an educator, most of it newly presented. There 
are few omissions. Gorgas was the only head of a bureau in the War 
Department who wrote out an account of his stewardship. This ap- 
parently was instigated at the direct suggestion of Jefferson Davis who 
desired such an account for use in the preparation of his Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government, but this is not mentioned by the 
author. 

Dr. Vandiver, with the use of much unpublished manuscript mate- 
rial, has here made a valuable contribution to Confederate history. 
The book is well documented; there is a bibliography and a good 
index. There is only one illustration, a wartime portrait of Gorgas. 


Locust Valley, N. Y. Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Society and Thought in America. Volume II, Society and Thought in 
Modern America: A Social and Intellectual History of the Amer- 
ican People from 1865. By Harvey Wish. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1952. Pp. xii, 618. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 

Professor Wish has written a readable summary of American social 
and intellectual developments since 1865, providing extensive discus- 
sion of subjects omitted or barely mentioned in texts which aim at 
treating all aspects of American history for the same period. The task 
he has undertaken has not been attempted before in a text. Students 
for whom the book is designed will find, handily condensed for them, 
much material concerning such themes as religion, education, recrea- 
tion, the arts, which otherwise they could discover only by extensive 
reading in monographs and special studies. Especially full and sym- 
pathetic is the author’s discussion of the problems and contributions of 
minority groups: immigrants from Europe and Asia, Negroes, and 
Indians. In time, the main division date in the book is 1917; seventeen 
chapters are devoted to developments through that year, seven chap- 
ters thereafter. 

The “social” strand of history remains the most amorphous and flexi- 
ble of the separate approaches toward history, posing great problems 
in the selection of subject matter and even greater problems in the at- 
tempt to find pattern and development. Concerning selection, the re- 
viewer feels Wish has given too brief consideration to social conse- 
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quences of legislative change. Perhaps because general texts place 
much emphasis on state social legislation during the agrarian crusade 
and the Progressive movement and on national legislation during the 
Progressive and New Deal periods, Wish has decided he could afford 
a more succinct treatment in his volume. He has gone too far for the 
most salutary balance. For example, the problems of Japanese-Amer- 
icans are discussed in some seven pages, whereas legislation concern- 
ing food and drugs receives several sentences. 

Industrialism, urbanism, and pragmatism bulk large in the basic in- 
terpretative framework of the book, although Wish specifically dis- 
avows deterministic materialism as a sufficient explanation of American 
social development and stresses “such intangibles as morale and tradi- 
tion” (p. viii). In the main the effort to interpret as well as to describe 
and narrate is kept to the fore; in this respect the book surpasses many 
of the individual volumes in the History of American Life series. There 
are occasional lapses, however, in which chapter subsections seem sui 
generis, not related to the broader themes of the volume. One could 
wish too that some chapters did not end so abruptly and had been 
provided with the brief but excellent interpretative summaries which 
conclude other chapters. A more basic difficulty to the reviewer in 
seeking to follow Wish’s relation of the separate aspects of American 
social and intellectual life to the main interpretative themes he has 
selected for emphasis arises from a difference of structural pattern in 
various portions of the book. In the early chapters, geography is the 
key to the focus—South, West, the city. In the middle chapters, sep- 
arate social institutions and intellectual or cultural concepts provide 
the themes—labor, immigration, social evolution, literary realism. The 
final chapters are built around major events providing decisive in- 
fluence for social and intellectual developments—war, prosperity, de- 
pression, war. 

Because the materials of social and intellectual history are so ex- 
tensive and diverse, it is hardly possible that one historian will select, 
organize, and interpret to the complete satisfaction of all his fellows. 
Despite some inevitable differences in judgment, teachers of American 
history will sincerely appreciate the service Professor Wish has ren- 
dered them and their students in writing such a commendable text. 

The book is provided with a selective, evaluative bibliography and 
with four quite miscellaneous groups of illustrations, one group for 
each score years the text considers. 


Emory University James Harvey YOUNG 
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The University of Kentucky: Origins and Early Years. By James F. 
Hopkins. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1951. Pp. 
xiii, 305. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


Having no state institution of higher learning in 1862, Kentucky, in 
order to share in the benefits conferred by the Morrill Act, established 
in 1865 an agricultural and mechanical college as a department of Ken- 
tucky University, itself the product of a series of reorganizations and 
mergers involving two older denominational institutions, Bacon Col- 
lege and Transylvania University. This union of church and state for 
educational purposes proved unsatisfactory, especially in a common- 
wealth where sectarian passions were often violent; and in 1878 the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was separated from Kentucky 
University, and in 1882 was moved to its present campus. In 1908 the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was reorganized and its name 
changed to State University, while at the same time an agreement was 
reached with Kentucky University whereby its name was changed to 
Transylvania. 

The founding of the Agricultural and Mechanical College was Ken- 
tucky’s second attempt to launch a public institution of higher learning, 
its first state university having been Transylvania, which was not 
properly supported by the commonwealth and was allowed to pass 
from public control. Although the connection between these efforts 
is tenuous and indirect, Mr. Hopkins has included two introductory 
chapters appropriately reviewing the early history of Transylvania and 
the sectarian controversy which led the state to withdraw its support. 
Also is included a brief but illuminating account of the origin and 
early vicissitudes of Bacon College prior to 1858 and its subsequent 
absorption of Transylvania. More detailed treatment, and indeed the 
major portion of the volume, is given to the period from 1865 to 1910 
comprising the administrations of John B. Bowman as regent of Ken- 
tucky University, 1865-1878, and of James K. Patterson as presiding 
officer of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1869-1878, and 
president, 1878-1910. 

Just as he had built Kentucky University on the ruins of Bacon Col- 
lege, Bowman was the founder of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and, consequently, of the present University of Kentucky. As 
regent he envisaged a great institution of higher learning for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, but sectarian opposition stifled his work and led to his 
resignation, after which he passed into an obscurity from which he 
was not rescued until a men’s dormitory was named for him in 1948. 
Patterson was more fortunate. Also becoming connected with the 
State College in the year of its birth, and also suffering disappoint- 
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ments and tribulations, he militantly overcame obstacles to build a uni- 
versity in which his memory is still green and from which his imprint 
will doubtless never entirely disappear. 

Patterson's forty-one year administration was that of a benevolent 


despot whose tyranny was felt by both teachers and students. Faculty | 


members who disagreed with his policies soon found themselves no 
longer connected with the institution, and students were subjected to 
his iron-handed discipline whenever they broke any of the innumer- 
able rules governing their conduct at State College. Even the trustees, 
except on one or two occasions, accepted his leadership and gave him 
virtually a free hand in carrying out his program. It is probable, thinks 
Mr. Hopkins in view of the experiences of Patterson’s predecessors, 
that such a regime was essential. “A less-determined’ man might have 
become discouraged; a man more in tune with popular sentiment 
might have tried to develop ‘practical’ courses until they overshadowed 
the traditional features of a broad and sound program of education.” 
Certainly Patterson’s administration was a period of substantial achieve- 
ment, resulting in the realization of his ambition to make the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College into the State University. 

This volume has the distinction of being the first published history 
of the University of Kentucky. In it is unravelled and composed into a 
succinct account the tortuous progress and kaleidoscopic changes by 
which the present University came into existence. It is also noteworthy 
for the extensive research that preceded its compilation and for the 
objectivity of the author toward his subject, qualities all too rare in 
college histories of an official character. It is to be hoped that any 
succeeding volumes which may be written about the University since 
1910 will equal the high standards set by Mr. Hopkins in this one. 


University of North Carolina James W. Patton 


University of South Carolina. Volume I, South Carolina College. By 
Daniel Walker Hollis. (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 343. Illustrations, map, notes, bibliography. 
$3.50. ) 


In the years before secession, South Carolina maintained one of the 
finest colleges in the United States, probably the best in the South. Its 
faculty was far better paid than that of Princeton or Columbia. In 
prestige, the position of president of the college was subordinate only 
to that of governor or United States senator. At this outstanding school 
the sons of planters together with ambitious poor boys trained to be- 
come political or religious leaders—and, unwittingly, to become officers 
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in the Confederate Army. Professor Hollis’s excellent study is in keep- 
ing with the importance of the subject; in consequence this is a notable 
contribution to the history both of higher education and the Old South. 

Much of the story of the founding of the college, the establishment 
of a conservative classic curriculum, and the vicissitudes of its presi- 
dents and faculty, is similar to that of other colleges of the period. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the universal turbulence among the 
students, especially dissatisfaction over having to eat in the commons, 
than that about the time of the “Great Biscuit Rebellion” at the Col- 
lege, Professor Longfellow of Harvard wrote Professor Lieber of South 
Carolina for suggestions on how to reform the Harvard commons. Even 
the efforts of various religious denominations to influence college 
policies were fairly widespread throughout the South in the 1820's and 
1830's. 

The history of South Carolina College is particularly distinguished 
by the generosity of the legislature, which made it possible to bring in 
a succession of competent, and sometimes even great, scholars. A series 
of these contributed notably to the molding of South Carolina patterns 
of thought. A stubby Englishman, Thomas Cooper, son-in-law of 
Joseph Priestley, was president during the 1820's. He was one of the 
most persuasive leaders in the state-wide shift away from nationalism 
toward extreme states’ rights—but he was an equally vehement Deist. 
James Henley Thornwell, a militant Calvinist, first as a professor and 
later as president, added to the college creed both religious orthodoxy 
and opposition to reform. German-born Francis Lieber, the first po- 
litical philosopher of note to teach in an American college, was in step 
mainly through his advocacy of free trade; he kept his divergent views 
on states’ rights and slavery largely to himself. In the realm of science, 
Cooper taught chemistry courses; in the 1850's the distinguished 
LeConte brothers joined the faculty. William H. Ellet demonstrated 
on the campus for the first time in the United States how cotton could 
be put to a new and sinister use—to make high explosives. In earlier 
years most of the faculty came from the North, but by the end of the 
1850's ranks had so closed that almost all were from South Carolina or 
Georgia. 

Students acquired their faith in the accepted viewpoints not only 
from these intellectual leaders, but also from each other at the meet- 
ings of the two literary and debating societies. Hollis’s account of 
these societies, the topics they debated, and how they voted, is a most 
illuminating chapter in the intellectual history of the South. It clearly 
delineates the trends in student thinking. For example, from 1806 
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through the 1850's they debated slavery, and as late as the 1820's 
sometimes decided against it. In 1825 James H. Hammond (later the 
proponent of the mudsill theory) took the affirmative in a debate on 
emancipation, but by 1860 both societies favored reopening the African 
slave trade, and one of them advocated re-enslaving free Negroes. 


University of Illinois FRANK FREIDEL 


The Papers and Addresses of William Preston Few, Late President of 
Duke University. Edited, with a Biographical Appreciation, by 
Robert H. Woody. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi, 369. Illustrations. $5.00. ) 


The importance of Duke University makes the present volume 
doubly significant, for it contains a biographical appraisal of the first 
president of Duke, together with his papers and addresses. The format 
is excellent, the editorial work is competent, and the only mechanical 
fault is the absence of an index. The biographical sketch, as Profes- 
sor Woody insists, is not a final appraisal. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that the definitive biography will contain much more factual 
material, for here are a large number of family letters and a generous 
sampling from the official files. 

A South Carolinian, born in 1867, Few lived through the Reconstruc- 
tion “an invalid boy,” and developed a taste for books and for the life 
of the mind. At Wofford College his graduating speech was on “The 
Benefits of Reading.” After some experience in teaching, he entered 
Harvard as a graduate student in English, taking the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1896. His thesis, on the -ing suffix in Middle English, 
is still referred to with respect. Then President Kilgo brought him to 
Trinity College to teach English. He became dean in 1902 and presi- 
dent in 1910. In 1924, when Trinity became Duke University, Few 
continued as president, and died in office in 1940. 

Professor Woody several times tells us that Few was so modest and 
shy that he often impressed people as being cold. His close friends 
testify that he was warm and friendly, with a graceful humor. His 
letters do not reveal these traits, but show him, rather, as a cool and 
factual reporter. When a college prank resulted in some painting up 
of the buildings, he can write solemnly to Benjamin Duke that he has 
employed private detectives. One could wish that more had been 
made of his famous rocking chair. 

As president of Trinity he succeeded John Kilgo, who was vigorous, 
dynamic, and at times explosive. Both men shared a great devotion 
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to higher learning and its ideals. If the Bassett case had happened in 
Few’s administration, the evidence indicates that he would have 
handled it with the same courage Kilgo showed. For all of Few’s shy- 
ness he was surprisingly tough, and made a better university president 
than many expected. 

His papers and addresses are adequate rather than exciting. His 
style is Victorian; it is significant that he frequently quotes Burke, and 
was fond of the passage from Micah about dealing justly and loving 
mercy. His love for the South did not blind him to the mistakes of 
the South. 

A humanist and a conservative, he preferred excellence to bigness 
and often referred to the difficulties of educating for excellence in a 
democracy. As early as 1906 he deplored the excessive emphasis on 
football. Both in his inaugural address of 1910 and in the centennial 
address of 1938 he took pains to distinguish between the permanent 
functions of higher learning and its temporary difficulties. Perhaps 
with a prophetic eye on the Duke fortunes, he wrote in 1908 of the 
need “to teach the age the uses of wealth.” 

His influence on southern education was hardly as broad as Chan- 
cellor Kirkland’s. Nor does the book explain how Few brought about 
the creation of the Duke endowment. Perhaps his conservatism and 
his very lack of dramatic color made this scholar-recluse the chief 
medium through which Trinity College became Duke University. 


Tulane University Rocer P. McCutcHEON 


The Story of Texas A. and M. By George Sessions Perry. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv, 264. Illustra- 
tions, appendix. $4.00.) : 


As explained in the foreword, this work is not a formal history of 
Texas A. and M. Rather it is a book of reminiscences, not merely of 
the author himself, but mainly of the great number of people he inter- 
viewed or with whom he corresponded by letter. Not being a book 
for historians, it is completely undocumented. The only indications as 
to the sources of information are given in the body of the text, where 
occasional references are made to certain files of student papers, to 
various persons interviewed, and to previously written histories of the 
institution. Very little use was made of the basic records of the school. 

The chief purpose of the author, who is a writer of some note of 
fiction as well as of nonfiction, was to prepare an entertaining volume 
for the “Old Grads” who would return for the “Diamond Jubilee” of 
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the institution in 1951. In the true spirit of a Texan, it also appears 
that he desired to make the general public aware of the traditions, ac- 
complishments, and the importance of Texas A. and M., as developed 
during its seventy-five years of existence. In so doing he has attempted 
to catch and describe the real spirit of the school as an explanation of 
its accomplishments. 

The book is delightfully, in fact somewhat annoyingly, informal. It 
begins with a chapter about the “Great Day” (presumably November 
9, 1950, as can be discovered only by reference to a chronology in the 
appendix ) when M. T. Harrington was inaugurated as president and 
General Eisenhower delivered the main address. Highlighted is the 
mishap to the new prexy involving an overturned cup of coffee shortly 
before the ceremony. There follow several chapters about “Aggies” 
the author has known, some “Facts of Life at A. and M.,” “Plain Old 
Country Fun,” and “Traditions.” It is not until he has reached Chapter 
7 that the reader is allowed to learn how and when this Texas school 
happened to come into being as an outgrowth of the Morrill Act of 
Congress providing for land-grant colleges. It appears that Jefferson 
Davis turned down the opportunity to be its first president, and that 
the man he recommended in his place took the position instead. At 
the time the school was established, the state constitution required that 
it should be a branch of the University of Texas. The story of the long 
struggle to separate from that institution and yet retain its share of the 
Texan oil resources is interestingly told. The enrollment has always 
been large in comparison with other southern colleges, and the author 
claims that it is today the “largest men’s dormitory school in the 
United States.” 

Considerable attention is paid to the traditional prominence of the 
military feature, to college publications, organizations, cheers, and 
songs, to accomplishments in the field of agricultural and engineering 
research, the most noted being the successful fight against the Texas 
cattle fever, and to outstanding personalities. Much space is devoted 
to the prominence of the “Aggies” in the field of collegiate athletics, 
and “Jarrin’ John” Kimbrough is one of the leading heroes of the book. 
The appendix contains the names not only of administrators and stu- 
dent officers but also of all athletic coaches and captains and a com- 
pilation of an “All-time Football Record.” The work is profusely illus- 
trated, replete with anecdotes, and is highly entertaining. In other 
words it is the “Story” but not a history of Texas A. and M. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FoLMSBEE 
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Addresses and State Papers of James Stephen Hogg. Edited by Robert 
C. Cotner. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 579. 
Illustrations, appendixes. $6.00. ) 


In this the Centennial Edition of the Addresses and State Papers of 
James Stephen Hogg, one of the most influental political figures in 
Texas history, the editor has ably annotated most of the speeches and 
state papers that were first compiled by C. W. Raines in 1905. The 
value of this later edition, despite its eulogistic overtones, has been 
enhanced by the editor’s helpful biographical sketch, his numerous an- 
notations, and the fruits of his labors in preparing a biography of Hogg. 

It was in the shadow of an illustrious background that young James 
Stephen Hogg worked. His father, Joseph Lewis Hogg, was a man of 
considerable prominence and of extensive interests, if he was not of 
the same reformist orientation that his son was. A delegate to the 
Texas Constitutional Convention in 1845, a drafter of a sizeable portion 
of the document, a member of the Texas Senate, a planter and a lawyer, 
a delegate to the Texas Secession Convention but defeated in his quest 
for a seat to the Confederate Congress, the elder Hogg established a 
training camp for Texas recruits and was made a brigadier general 
by President Jefferson Davis. 

James Stephen Hogg’s political proclivities became apparent while 
he was a youth. Even before being admitted to the bar he became a 
justice of the peace. A forceful and colorful figure he won the plaudits 
of the masses as district attorney and in 1887 was elected attorney- 
general of Texas when anti-monopoly sentiment was assuming new 
proportions. A progressive in the pre-progressive era, Hogg furnishes 
a striking example of the reformist forces at work within the Demo- 
cratic party. Early he became to Texas what La Follette became to 
Wisconsin, Cummins to Iowa, Johnson to Minnesota, and Folk to Mis- 
souri. Sympathetic with many of the Alliance and Populist demands, 
yet anything but submissive to the demands of its leaders, Hogg 
championed a series of proposals that are closely identified with his 
tenure as governor. These included the establishment of an effective 
railroad commission, the regulation of railway stock and bond issues, 
an anti-alien landownership law, regulation and restriction of bond 
issues by towns, cities, and counties, and a ban on landownership by 
land corporations in excess of their legitimate business needs to pre- 
vent the growth of “absolute ownership.” 

Hogg, like so many of his reformist contemporaries, was a victim of 
his own limitations. A Texan first and foremost, he was hardly known 
beyond the borders of his state, even though Texas was in the van- 
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guard of the anti-monopoly crusade. Of considerable significance were 
his relations with John H. Reagan, who played such a prominent role 
in the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and with 
E. M. House, who subsequently emerged as the confidant and adviser 
of Woodrow Wilson. House served as campaign manager of Hogg, | 
William J. Bryan once referred to Hogg as presidential timber; how- 
ever, it is doubtful that the “great commoner” wanted him to take this 
compliment too seriously. 

If there are any defects in this work, they are of a subjective char- 
acter. To the reviewer this new edition has the atmosphere of a 
panegyric; in fact, Hogg has ascended to the political heavens of Texas, 
No doubt a more critical appraisal of the man will appear in what is 
promised to be a definitive biography of Hogg. A more useful index | 
will also be appreciated. | 

The student of western as well as of Texas history will find this a 
valuable and informative addition. Hogg’s speeches and public ad- 
dresses cut across the crucial political and economic issues of the day, 
and lend themselves admirably to a study of the broader problems 
facing American society. Professor Cotner and the University of Texas 
Press have rendered a distinct service in again making available these 
documents to the profession. The full-dress biography promised of 
Hogg will be eagerly awaited by many. 





University of California, THEODORE SALOUTOS 
Los Angeles 


The Negro Freedman: Life Conditions of the American Negro in the 
Early Years After Emancipation. By Henderson H. Donald. (New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. [vii], 270. Notes, bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 


This study is a penetrating sociological treatment of a subject not 
hitherto examined with comparable adequacy. In a careful portrayal 
and analysis of the life conditions of the freedmen during the first 
three decades following their emancipation, it gives, on the whole, a 
picture of the Negroes which seems realistic. Their “shift from bond- 
age to freedom brought them face to face with a new way of life, and 
they forthwith began attempts to adapt to this changed situation” 
(Preface). The study attempts, therefore, to reflect the measure of 
their success as it is revealed by a critical examination of the best 
available sources, primary and secondary. In fifteen chapters it con- 
siders such pertinent matters as the Negroes’ early reaction to free- 
dom, the occupations into which they entered, their working and 
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spending habits, the quality of their food and shelter, and the character 
and style of their clothing. It recounts their ideas concerning marriage 
and family life, the influence of superstition in their lives, their re- 
actions to education, the meaning to them of religion, the effect upon 
them of poverty and of efforts from without to relieve it, their health 
and their mortality rates, their contacts with law enforcement and the 
criminal law, their relations with the dominant race, and their partici- 
pation in politics. 

The study is objective. In each chapter, at the beginning, it presents, 
without bias, the findings and views of observers, participants, in- 
formers, and investigators of practically every shade of opinion, 
whether hostile or sympathetic toward the blacks. In the end, it con- 
veys the balanced conclusion and the unstrained interpretation of the 
author who views the freedmen as human beings, fundamentally 
limited by experience and opportunity, in the course of their progress 
from a lower to a higher state of civilization. 

Taking the freedmen where it finds them emerging from slavery and 
more slowly from its influences—without property, with little or no 
initiative, illiterate and measurably ignorant, and inexperienced in the 
exercise of balanced judgment—the study traces their development dur- 
ing three decades under conditions that prevented even the most 
thrifty and progressive from acquiring more than a modicum of wealth 
or the most intelligent from enjoying ordinary social association with 
any considerable number of the surrounding native whites. With a 
majority of the Southerners, moreover, the evidence suggests that the 
relations of the freedmen, influenced by racial, economic, social, and 
political differences, were adverse. 

The study takes the view that the freedmen having spent their 
previous existence in slavery, influenced very little by their African 
background, had acquired “no preparation for living in a free society.” 
Immediately after their emancipation, their efforts to adjust to new 
life conditions were unsuccessful. They had to learn the “prevailing 
folkways and mores,” a task which might be achieved in a gradual 
manner only. They took their lessons from informed persons who con- 
ducted their own affairs in accordance with standard practices. Some 
of these teachers, both white and black, were inefficient. At learning, 
some of the Negroes were inept. Some “retarded the learning process 
by their tendency to hold on to many of the old ways of slavery.” Some 
failed to relate their learning to life. As time passed, however, many 
made substantial adjustment to the ways of life in a free society. In 
politics, nevertheless, “their efforts were thwarted by forces over which 
they had no control.” 
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The volume is well documented, with an adequate bibliography and 
a useful index. The factual coverage is wide. The distinctive value of 
the book is high. 


Fisk University A. A. TAYLOR 


The Changed Political Thought of the Negro, 1915-1940. By Elbert 
Lee Tatum. (New York: Exposition Press, 1951. Pp. 205. Ap- 
pendixes, bibliography. $3.00. ) 


In his book on the political activities of the Negro between 1915 and 
1940, Professor Tatum purports to disclose why the Negro discontinued 
his traditional political allegiance to the Republican party. This little 
volume offers an intimate glimpse into the early political experiences 
of Negroes after their migration to the North in 1915 and presents an 
account of the political revolt of Negro-Americans. 

In presenting the effect of the movement of Negroes to the North 
Mr. Tatum asserts that the wholesale migration awakened the spirit of 
southern tolerance toward the Negro in that the Southerners discovered 
the Negro was an economic necessity. This movement also enlarged 
the voting potential of the northern black electorate and resulted in 
the Democratic leaders considering feasible means to harness this new 
source of political strength. 

In seeking the underlying motives of the Negroes’ bolt from the 
Republican party, Professor Tatum’s thesis centers around five focal 
points. His most apparent hypothesis is the blunders of the Hoover 
administration and the scathing invectives directed toward Republican 
leadership by Negro leaders and Negro organizations. 

The author's best chapters are those dealing with the social and 
political significance of the Negroes migration to the North and the 
treatment of the Negro under Republican leadership. 

This reviewer must disagree with Mr. Tatum’s selection of source 
materials, his method of presentation, and one statement which leads 
to a fallacious conclusion. Professor Tatum’s tendency to rely mainly 
upon secondary sources to reflect the mind of the Negro politically 
could hardly compare with a study based upon documents recorded 
by the Negro per se. The Negro weekly newspapers were inadequately 
used. The Pittsburgh Courier, Afro-American, Chicago Defender, and 
Norfolk Journal and Guide are only a few politically active Negro 
newspapers whose policies if thoroughly analyzed might have altered 
materially certain of the author’s conclusions. 

The author’s method of presentation makes for some rough and con- 
fusing reading. There has been a faulty synthesis of materials. Num- 
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erous repetitions and the tendency to stray from the titles of his chap- 
ters make it difficult to digest their contents. The first chapter is mis- 
named and has little relationship to his treatise. 

Finally, while the author has done a commendable job in collecting 
facts, there exists some misrepresentation in detail. No outstanding 
Negro newspaper, it is said (p. 141), unconditionally supported 
Wendell Willkie’s candidacy for President. Robert L. Vann, the late 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, the largest Negro weekly newspaper 
in circulation, used his journal to campaign for the election of Willkie 
(see October, 1940, issues). 

For students who wish to gain an insight into the various schools of 
Negro thought in addition to making a study of the political behavior 
of the American Negro, this book has merit as a source of study. 


Virginia State College James H. Brewer 


A Two-Party South? By Alexander Heard. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 334. Maps, appendices, 
notes. $4.75. ) 


The Dixie statesman who takes a walk from his traditional party 
has an invariable pat explanation. “I am not leaving the Democratic 
party,” he orates approximately. “The party has left me.” He means 
that the Democratic party is no longer the safe and sound tabernacle 
of the status quo, the fortress of social and economic controls. For him, 
memories of Redemption have faded in a strange new generation in 
which, outlandishly, Negroes vote in Democratic primaries and labor 
unions assert unconscionable rights, inspired by a collectivistic per- 
version that is rooted in Washington. 

Alexander Heard sees and reports in A Two-Party South? many signs 
of fissure in the old congenital loyalties. To him the conservative 
Southerner, who was a Dixiecrat in 1948 and who follows the more 
solid and respectable movement which Senator Russell heads today, 
is less a rebel than one seeking to find a way that he has lost. Mr. 
Heard states his thesis categorically: “This book,” he says, “expresses 
the belief that in the long run Southern conservatives will find neither 
in a separatist group nor in the Democratic party an adequate vehicle 
of political expression. If this is true, they must turn to the Republican 
party.” 

Mr. Heard does not come to this point through the intuition 
which guides the run of political prognosticators. He does so through 
the scientific method of research and examination of evidence. A pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of North Carolina, he was 
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the principal assistant of V. O. Key, Jr., in the enormous study which 
went into the volume Southern Politics in State and Nation. The latter, 
published in 1949, is the most massive documentation of voting habits 
and motives of a people that may be found. The new book is of its 
lineage of scholarship and authority. 

To be sure, it required no deep searchings to find that Southerners 
of the ruling group have been uncomfortable in the Democratic party 
for some time. Restiveness was apparent in the very first year of the 
New Deal, when federal relief and statutory wage standards came 
along to challenge old taboos and sanctions, mainly the idea that in- 
equalities were not to be bridged. The Democratic party still remained 
in its local forms as an anodyne for frustration and the symbol of 
white supremacy—but not for long. In 1944 came the Supreme Court 
decision that a primary election was an integral part of the total elec. 
toral process and therefore that no qualified citizen might be kept out. 
An old security was threatened in its last citadel. To fortify it, there 
remained only the strong position of southern members of Congress, 
their influence acquired by seniority that was the result of long tenure, 
natural product of a controlled political system. Committee chairman- 
ships and mastery of the Senate filibuster kept alive some assurance 
that all was not lost. Now, however, this too becomes shaky. 

On Mr. Heard’s evidence, enfranchised Negroes, voting as Demo- 
crats, are natural allies of the clusters of progressive Southerners, the 
products of new industrialism, urbanism, and intellectual ferment, now 
ready to spew out the Claghorns. Once habituated to the vote, they 
may join in to overthrow the old order of conservatism. Foreseeing 
this, the old Democrats want out. 

Whither may they turn? The way might be easy, except that, as 
Mr. Heard points out, the Republican organization has almost per- 
versely kept southern Republicanism, like southern Democracy, an in- 
strument of the status quo. But in case of the G.O.P., it is a status quo 
of manageability and, if you please, corruptibility rather than of social 
order. Southern states were accepted as being there to provide dele- 
gates to national conventions, delegates to be carried in vest pockets, 
as they say, to be delivered as needed. Mr. Heard traces this policy 
in the Republican avoidance of primaries in the South and actual fear 
of popular participation that might upset a profitable arrangement. A 
shady and conspiratorial atmosphere, with elements of bipartisan col- 
lusion and winking understandings, helped discourage conservative 
but proper southern Democrats who might otherwise have crossed the 
line. Identification of Republicanism with Negro leaders and manipu- 
lated delegates also helped; but the Negro now is a Democrat. 
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Mr. Heard thinks the crossing is bound to come, though it will take 
some time. Perhaps it will not be so long coming, at that. Out of Old 
Guard maneuvers in behalf of Senator Taft in most southern states 
this year have sprung resentments that might well force swift changes 
in the system. If General Eisenhower wins, the South may see a 
mighty sweeping out of dingy corners, and the preparation of an in- 
viting space for lodgment. 


Louisville, Kentucky TARLETON COLLIER 


Conscripted City: Norfolk in World War II. By Marvin W. Schlegel. 
(Norfolk: Norfolk War History Commission, 1951. Pp. xi, 396. 
Illustrations. $3.00. ) 


As a Naval Reserve officer who served in wartime Norfolk for 
seventeen months, I opened Conscripted City with certain inescapable 
misgivings—fear lest Mr. Schlegel had “whitewashed” this overcrowded 
maritime city fronting Hampton Roads, apprehension lest the author 
had unjustly assigned this bustling harbor metropolis to purgatorial 
fires for numerous wartime sins. But Mr. Schlegel has submitted to 
neither temptation. True to his prefatory note, he has dealt objectively 
with the still-smoldering controversies which vexed Norfolk at war. 
He avers that “Norfolk has asked for no glorified, flattering historical 
portrait” (p. vii), and at no point in twenty-eight chapters does it ap- 
pear that he has wavered from his sound historical approach. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia in the heat of war created its World 
War II History Commission, and by the terms of the creating statute 
enabled localities chartered by the state to appropriate funds to carry 
out similar programs. In 1944 Norfolk availed herself of this law and 
her city manager appointed a Norfolk War History Commission. As 
a capstone to its work, this commission in 1949 engaged Marvin W. 
Schlegel of Longwood College to digest its voluminous files and write 
the history of the Conscripted City. 

Mr. Schlegel has created an excellent monograph. He writes lucidly 
and produces an interesting portrait. He is possessed of a keen sense 
of humor, thus adding zest to a narrative admittedly detailed and 
parochial. When Chief Air Raid Warden Marshall resigned angrily 
and went to Asheville on vacation, Mr. Schlegel notes that “A wire 
from the Defense Council . . . served to bring the sulking Achilles out 
of his North Carolina tent” (p. 118). Later, the promoted Coordinator 
Marshall “went to the top of the VEPCO Building [at night] and was 
quite pleased with what he could not see” (p. 294). The freezing of 
tire sales was a grim warning of a “treadbare future” for motorists 
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(p. 151), and high prices were charged by “meatleggers” (p. 245), 
Even the rigorous gasoline rationing system had its lighter side: “One 
question the police gave up on came from an earnest young man who 
asked: ‘A certain man is riding my wife around in his car, and I want 
to know can't he be picked up for pleasure riding” (p. 266). Very 
seldom does Mr. Schlegel lapse into complicated rhetoric and write, 
“One officer, who had gone on a drinking spree in the county jail 
which had been joined by at least one of the woman prisoners . . .” 
(p. 324). 

Mr. Schlegel deals definitively with the numerous problems which 
almost overwhelmed the city and its government from 1941 until 1945; 


civilian defense, rationing, transportation, education, hospitalization, | 


crime, recreation, housing, and, accompanying it all, the interminable 
feud between Navy and city, between serviceman and civilian. He 
gently chides the conservative real-estate interests which sought to 


block the construction of adequate housing, and not so gently criticizes | 


gouging taxicab drivers, nightclub operators, and shopkeepers. He re- 
lies largely on local newspaper files for human-interest data, and most 
of his 936 footnotes refer either to the Virginian-Pilot or the Ledger- 
Dispatch, more frequently the former. He also makes ample use of the 
various Norfolk War History Commission files—letters, clippings, mem- 
oranda, mimeographed and printed instructions, and the like. Sixteen 
full-page photographic illustrations, arranged in groups of four, depict 
life in the Conscripted City. Noticeably lacking are maps: perhaps a 
detailed map of the Norfolk-Portsmouth area included as frontispiece 
would suffice, enabling the reader to follow the action in this geo- 
graphically difficult region. Following the text are seventeen pages 
listing the “Gold Star Honor Roll of the City of Norfolk.” An adequate 
index is provided. 

Virginia and the city of Norfolk are to be commended for giving 
timely attention to the preservation of valuable war archives. In par- 
ticular, Mr. Schlegel deserves the gratitude of historian and layman 
alike for his lively, objective, and carefully documented narrative of 
dynamic, wartime Norfolk. 


Mississippi College Rosert H. Spo, Jr. 


American Democracy and Military Power: A Study of Civil Control in 
the United States. By Louis Smith. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 370. Notes. $5.00.) 


The dangerous confusion of the times has no more vicious element 
in it than the ever-present possibility of the substitution of the tyranny 
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of armed force for the blessings of self-government. With various | 
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forms of totalitarianism making or at least using military force as the 
chief element of government, democracies find much cause for alarm. 
The essential element in free states has been unlimited debate and the 
weaponless conflicts provided by the election contests. In these states 
the military have been looked upon as servants, never masters. But 
can words oppose weapons? Can democracies debate with force? 
These questions are particularly pertinent because the changed position 
of the United States in the world and the new necessity for creating a 
great armament mean that a much greater proportion of Americans 
must be in military service. This situation has led the author of this 
book in common with many others to ask the question, “Can we win 
military security without losing democratic rights?” 

As a political scientist and student of administrative history of Pro- 
fessor Leonard White’s group, Mr. Smith has combined the techniques 
of the student of government and the historian. He divides the prob- 
lem of American democracy and military power into the elements, the 
federal executive, legislative, and judicial control of the military and 
the function of the state governments. Under each head he gives a 
short historical account of the relationship and a much longer analysis 
of the situation in the recent world war. His final chapter contains 
his analysis of the present outlook. 

The United States has always been dedicated to civilian supremacy 
and military subordination. The civilian President was made com- 
mander-in-chief. The civilian Congress was given the power to raise 
and maintain armed forces and to make the rules governing them. The 
courts have always protected civil rights, even on occasion, though 
nonconsistently, in wartime. The civilian governments of the states 
were authorized to maintain and regulate militias. 

Over the century and three quarters the civilian supremacy has been 
maintained, elections have been held regularly by the calendar despite 
even civil war. Armed forces were kept at a minimum and during 
peace largely disbanded. For years the firm belief evolved that pro- 
tected by two oceans the citizens of the republic need only rally at the 
call of danger to secure defense. However, in the twentieth century 
there has been a change. The Spanish War showed the utter in- 
adequacy of the War Department which was consequently reorganized 
and the two woild wars since have increased the size and efficiency 
of our permanent armed services. Yet through all of this civilian 
domination persisted and the nation was not hampered. 

Now, however, we are insecure and open to attack. We are in an 
age of total war. We are a great power without strong allies facing 
another great and hostile power. Our public policies must now always 
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take account of security, and therefore there must be the closest co. 
operation between the civil and the augmented military arm. In the 
past this co-ordination has often been perilously lacking. Can it now 
be had without subordinating the nation to the military? It is the 
view of the author that “some intermediate point between the extremes 
of integral power and separated power” must be found and that this 
discovery is one of the nation’s “great and unsolved problems.” The 
solution must be supplied by the genius of the American people which 
to date has never failed to function. 

This is a careful, extended, and thought-provoking analysis. The 
historian will not find its analytical method to his taste, and the gen- 
eral reader will find it somewhat less lively than it might be. But here 
are fully and accurately provided what we should know about what 
should be our greatest present concern. It should have wide reading 
and careful study. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


Regionalism in America. Edited by Merrill Jensen. With a foreword 
by Felix Frankfurter. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi, 425. Bibliographic note. $6.50. ) 


This volume is the outgrowth of a symposium on American regional- 
ism held at the University of Wisconsin in 1949. Participating in this 
discussion were individuals from varying professions, each of whom, 
as the editor states, was “concerned with regionalism.” More than half 
of the twenty contributors to this volume may be classified as persons 
chiefly concerned with history; the others are identified with such as- 
sorted functions or disciplines as government service, political science, 
law, sociology, and linguistics. One historian’s remarks, those of Pro- 
fessor Fulmer Mood, occupy nearly one fourth of the book, seeming 
a bit long for oral delivery at the symposium. Other contributors of 
essays have confined themselves to about twenty pages each. 

As would be expected, a wide variety of subject matter is presented, 
and yet the editor has been able to classify the material into group- 
ings: the history and application of the regional concept; some historic 
regions in the United States; regional aspects of American culture; the 
concept of regionalism as a practical force; and, finally, the limitations 
and promise of regionalism. 

Within the above-mentioned framework Professor Mood’s contribu- 
tion appears as Chapter I, with the title “The Origin, Evolution, and 
Application of the Sectional Concept, 1750-1900.” Perhaps its apparent 
disproportionate length may be better understood in the light of the 
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great span of years assigned to him. There is ample evidence that 
Professor Mood has made exhaustive examination of British and Amer- 
ican publications containing, or even suspected of containing, refer- 
ences or allusions to what in broadest terms may be called regionalist 
thinking. Printed references to regions or sections were made in ever- 
increasing number following the Seven Years War, but words and 
terms used to convey a regional concept included “part,” an “old” area 
as opposed to one that was “new”; “Southern,” “Middle,” “Eastern,” 
and “New England” colonies; early nineteenth-century references were 
to “sections,” “grand divisions”; post-Civil War terms include “sub- 
division,” “natural grouping,” “sectional divisions,” and, currently, 
“regionalism.” One is led finally to Frederick Jackson Turner who 
“brought about a widespread recognition of the importance of the 
sectional approach in American historical studies.” 

Professor Mood’s lengthy, erudite, and closely knit essay causes its 
sequel by Professor Vernon Carstensen, “The Development and Ap- 
plication of Regional-Sectional Concepts, 1900-1950,” to suffer by com- 
parison. At best the latter is a citation of examples of twentieth- 
century use made by government and business organizations of re- 
gional “schemes”; also mentioned are regional concepts held by some 
post-Turnerian scholars. To most readers the list is a familiar one— 
the divisional arrangement of the Census Bureau, the present regional 
organization of the Standard Oil Company, distribution of mail-order 
houses such as Montgomery Ward; and, associated with the scholarly 
profession, there are mentioned the Rhodes Scholarship districts and 
regional history magazines. Professor Rupert B. Vance, sociologist, 
concludes the first part with a stimulating article, “The Regional Con- 
cept as a Tool for Social Research.” 

The editor selected for special analysis three historic regions: the 
South, the Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest. As is obvious, all 
three of these sections are contained within what is roughly the south 
and western half of the United States. It would seem, in view of the 
enormous interregional activity present in the portion of the country 
omitted and also what is by far the more populous part of the United 
States, that as a subject for analysis either New England, the Ohio 
Valley, or the Missouri Valley could well have been substituted for 
one of the three regions discussed in this book. And as Professor Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine suggests in an introduction to Part II, analysis of a 
subregion might have been more rewarding than the study of large 
state groups. The important thing, after all, is inclusion, as has been 
done, of selected regional analyses, each of which has individuality 
strikingly unlike its companions. 
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“The South,” by Professor F. B. Simkins, is an essay embodying 
attitudes. Professor Simkins writes vehemently about southern views, 
especially those relating to the North. “The Spanish Southwest,” by 
Professor John W. Caughey, dwells upon a theme best characterized 
by the author’s subtitle: “An Example of Subconscious Regionalism.” 
Professor Caughey is convinced there exists a Southwest, but the 
people from his area “seem to be relatively innocent of regionalism.” 
No one says: “I am a Southwesterner.” The chapter entitled “The 
Pacific Northwest,” by Mr. Lancaster Pollard, Superintendent of the 
Oregon Historical Society, has weaknesses, the most obvious of which 
pertain to untenable generalities. Mr. Pollard seeks to protect himself 
with the disarming proviso: “Sometimes what appears as positive state- 
ment is only tentative.” His one prevailing thesis is that the regional 
pattern in the Pacific Northwest has emerged around what he calls 
“area-kinship.” Mr. Pollard’s essay is followed by notes in which he 
modestly delimits by two volumes his own four-volume history of 
Washington containing subscription biographies. 

As stated, Part III deals with significant regional aspects of American 
culture; Professor B. T. Spencer discusses American literature; Pro- 
fessor Rexford Newcomb, architecture; Editor Hans Kurath, linguistics. 
The concept of regionalism as a practical force becomes Part IV, and 
T.V.A., the Great Lakes Cutover region, and the Great Plains-Missouri 
Valley are used to illustrate this aspect of regionalism in articles with 
G. R. Clapp, W. A. Rowlands, and Elmer Starch the respective authors. 
Finally, the limitations and promise of regionalism, which constitute 
Part V, conclude the book with two chapters which are introduced by 
Professor Merle Curti; Professor Louis Wirth discusses the limitations 
and Professor H. W. Odum writes on the promise of regionalism. 

The volume possesses both the strengths and weaknesses of a co- 
operative venture. Obviously a wide range of scholarship, concepts, 
and viewpoints is brought into focus upon one major subject. The 
over-all product is uneven and there is an absence of integration. Out 
of this book comes no clear definition of regionalism as it pertains to 
America and American life. It is, however, sufficiently clear that unlike 
Gallia, America is not contained in partes tres, but instead consists of 
a vast network of conscious and subconscious intertwined regions that 
are amazingly fluid in character. 

Professor Jensen, the editor, has provided his readers with as logical 
an arrangement of his materials as the varied subject matter would 
permit. He has, however, provided no general editorial uniformity. 
Some chapters have footnotes at the bottom of pages, others have them 
at the end of chapters, and some are devoid of notes altogether. Some 
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authors provide bibliographies, while others do not. A very good 
general bibliographical note appears at the end of the book. There is 
no index. The book is nicely printed, and it is seemingly free from 
both major and minor typographical errors. 


Indiana University Oscar OsBuURN WINTHER 


Muddy Waters: The Army Engineers and the Nation’s Rivers. By 
Arthur Maass. Foreword by Harold L. Ickes. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 306. Maps, notes. $4.75.) 


The Corps of Army Engineers has received considerable publicity 
in recent years regarding its civil functions, which include the planning, 
construction, and maintenance of navigation and flood-control projects. 
Newspaper articles and reports such as that of the Hoover Commission 
have brought it into the public arena. So too have certain popular 
articles, such as the one published by the author in Harper's Magazine 
entitled “The Lobby That Can't Be Licked.” The implied position re- 
vealed in this title is developed with full citations in Muddy Waters 
by Dr. Maass, who is a professor of government at Harvard University 
with much governmental experience, including assignments with the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Hoover Commission. 

This volume will have particular interest to students of administra- 
tive history. The reader is introduced to Dr. Maass’s thesis through a 
foreword by Harold Ickes. True to tradition, the “Old Curmudgeon” 
is forthright and caustic. “No more lawless or irresponsible Federal 
group than the Corps of Army Engineers,” he writes, “has ever at- 
tempted to operate in the United States, either outside of, or within, 
the law. If the people of the country were but half aware of the gen- 
eral subserviency of their representatives and senators in the Congress 
to this insubordinate and self-seeking clique, they would quickly de- 
mand that the Congress reassume its dignity and prestige which have 
been borrowed surreptitiously by the Army Engineers within which to 
masquerade.” This strong position throws a shadow over the entire 
volume, and while Professor Maass is much more calm and less 
dramatic in his scholarly workmanship, his text supports the same 
general conclusions. 

He begins with an essay on the theory of administrative responsi- 
bility to establish criteria for measuring the civilian functions of the 
Engineers. This is followed by a chapter on the planning procedures 
used for projects until the time “the dirt begins to fly.” The main body 
of the analysis is found in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 in which the author ap- 
plies his measuring standards to the methods of the Corps. A lengthy, 
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fifty-page case study of the Kings River Project in the Great Centra] 
Valley of California is used to complete the study to support the earlier 
conclusions. 

In all of his findings the Corps of Army Engineers comes out a poor 
second best. Its officers are criticized for the independent way they 
conduct preliminary planning and for their failure to co-operate in this 
respect with other governmental agencies. The technique used to get 
appropriations is likewise judged adversely. The Corps has continued 
to report directly to Congress and has shunned responsibility to the 
Executive although recent Presidents, especially Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
have urged the Engineers to change their practices only to be flatly 
thwarted by them or forced to make humble compromise. Legions of 
local interest groups seem always available to help pressure through 
favorite projects so that all can enjoy a vantage spot at the still much 
used pork barrel. 

Dr. Maass also points a finger at the fact that so much of the Corps’s 
work relates to projects which are accepted without regard for general, 
over-all planning and that the Engineers dodge criticism by referring 
to Congress as the executor of policy matters. He feels that the Corps 
has continued to apply standards and methods of single-purpose water 
control in an era when total, multipurpose, river-basin development is 
vital. 

It is their own record which the author turns against the Army 
Engineers who have no pages for rebuttal in this volume. While Pro- 
fessor Maass’s study is a valuable one itself, it must be regarded as an 
added voice pleading for better governmental operation based on ef- 
ficient planning and spending, less jurisdictional bickering between 
agencies and bureaus, and higher ethical standards for all public 
servants. 


University of Chattanooga James W. Livincoop 


A Guide to American Folklore. By Levette J. Davidson. (Denver: 
University of Denver Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 132. Appendixes. $2.00.) 


This small book “is designed to meet the needs of general readers 
and of students” who wish to explore the field of American folklore. 
The title is misleading. The book, as the author notes, is limited to the 
folklore of the English-speaking people of the United States, and, ex- 
cept for some items in the bibliographies, ignores the folklore of the 
American Indian and of our non-English ethnic stocks. 

Eleven of the fifteen chapters introduce briefly many types of folk- 
lore, including oral literature (narratives, songs, rhymes, dialect, and 
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so on ), folk beliefs, behavior and action patterns (customs, ceremonies, 
dances, and games), and arts and crafts. The author’s concept of folk- 
lore is broad; he wisely, though not always clearly, stresses that folk- 
lore patterns are found in modern urban society as well as in the rural 
past. Each chapter has from two to four pages of definitions and com- 
ments, an average of two pages of bibliography, and about a page of 
interesting questions and suggestions for research, analysis, or collec- 
tion. Several general chapters and three useful indexes comprise the 
remainder of the book. 

The brevity of the sections of comment makes them little more than 
a listing of topics, occasionally supplemented by generalizations that 
can have little meaning for the untrained reader. Had these comments 
been followed by a thoroughly annotated bibliography, the book, 
despite other weaknesses, might have served a useful purpose. But 
the various bibliographies are a mélange: major studies, general an- 
thologies, children’s books, and downright shoddy popular treatments 
appear merely in alphabetical order. Some unimportant items are 
starred as basic reading, while genuinely important works fail to re- 
ceive that honor. There is no attempt to cross-reference. In some cases 
a book is mentioned at the end of one chapter for which it is obviously 
essential reading, but is not repeated in the bibliographies of other 
chapters for which it would be equally pertinent. 

The bibliographical omissions are serious. The author’s understand- 
able western bias (the book represents an expansion of materials pre- 
pared for students in his American folklore course at the University of 
Denver) does not justify the almost total disregard of folk music 
studies and regional collections of folksongs from the eastern seaboard 
states. Nor can it explain the omission of most of the major studies of 
Negro folktales, beliefs, and folksong. Even in a book for the general 
reader we have a right to expect a decent representation of British 
and Irish collections in order to give perspective on the American ma- 
terial. There is a great need for a general guide to American folklore, 
but this book, while admirable as a step in the right direction, is not 
comprehensive enough to serve that purpose. 


Murray ( Kentucky ) State College Hersert HALPERT 








Historical News and Notices 


B... REVIEW SECTIONS HAVE ALWAYS CAUSED EDITORS OF 
periodicals headaches. There have been times in the history of the 
Journal when it was difficult to get books enough to run a decent sec- 
tion, but fortunately this is not one of those moments. Nearly every 
week enough books arrive in the Journal office to make a substantial 
contribution to the review section. Our constant problem is to find 
capable reviewers, and then to get the reviews from them sometime 
within a reasonable period after they are due. But in these days of 
high printing costs another problem now besets us. Our reviewers 
blithely ignore our word limitations and take off into the blue to write 
essays. It seems that nearly every book we send out is so important 
that we unwisely granted it only half the space it deserved. We im- 
plore our reviewers to stick to the word prescriptions because their 
long reviews crowd articles out of the Journal or run up the cost of 
printing beyond the Southern Historical Association’s ability to pay. 
We are trying to give adequate reviews to all the significant books we 
get, but we cannot do so if our reviewers do not help us. It is not 
enough to write a long review and then say sweetly to the editor that 
he may cut it if he wishes. Few reviews can be successfully cut with- 
out the loss of an editor's time, or without wrecking the review. 


The business office is troubled after each mailing of the Journal with 
the postman lugging back large numbers of our offering with the 
well-known inscriptions “address unknown” or “has moved to. . .” 
This prevents the subscriber from zetting the Journal and does serious 
injury to the Journal staff's consciences. If you are going to move, 
write Professor Bennett Wall before you do telling him of your new 
address. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion will be held in Knoxville, Tennessee, November 6-8, 1952, with 
headquarters at the Andrew Johnson Hotel. In addition to papers on 
southern history, the program committee has arranged for sessions on 
Latin-American, English, medieval and modern European, and military 
history. There will also be a panel discussion of the subject “How 
May Historians Get Manuscripts Published?” 
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PERSONAL 

The University of Maryland announces the following visiting ap- 
pointments to its European program for 1952-1953: J. Wesley Hoffman, 
University of Tennessee; Joseph Baylen, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity; and Marvin Wachman, Colgate University. Returning to the 
university from their European assignments will be Verne Chatelain, 
Horace S. Merrill, and Herbert Crosman. Transferring from the 
European program will be*Roland Stromberg. On sabbatical leave for 
the first semester, 1952-1953, will be Donald C. Gordon, who will go 
to London to work on a study of Australian nationalism. 


James Z. Rabun, Emory University, has been given leave of absence 
to teach the first semester, 1952-1953, in the University of Wisconsin. 
J. Russell Major has been granted a two-year leave of absence by 
Emory to do research in France, Spain, and Italy. In 1952-1953 he 
will work under a Fulbright award, and in 1953-1954 under a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. A visiting professor at Emory during the fall quar- 
ter will be James C. Bonner, Georgia State College for Women. 


Glover Moore and James H. McLendon, Mississippi State College, 
have been raised to the rank of full and associate professor, re- 
spectively. 


Vernon L. Wharton, professor of history in Millsaps College, has 
been chosen dean of the Texas State College for Women. He will take 
up his new duties September 1. James S. Ferguson of Millsaps Col- 
lege has been awarded a Ford Foundation Fellowship for study at 
Yale University during 1952-1953. 


E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by his alma mater, the University of 
North Carolina, at the June commencement ceremonies of the uni- 
versity. 


Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., University of Virginia Library, has been 
awarded a Fulbright research grant to study sources of Virginia his- 
tory in the United Kingdom for the academic year 1952-1953. 


Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, has had his leave of 
absence extended through 1952-1953. He will continue with the 
European program of the University of Maryland. James W. Livin- 
good will continue as chairman of the department during Professor 
Smith’s absence. 


Paul M. McCain, Brenau College, is visiting professor in Western 
Carolina Teachers College during the first session of the summer term. 
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Elizabeth Cometti and Charles H. Moffat, Marshall College, have 
been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Three members of the history department of the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina have received fellowships from 
the Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Education for next year, 
They are Richard Bardolph, Lenore R. O’Boyle, and Eugene Pfaff. 


Edward A. Guerrant, Davidson College, who is teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California this summer, has received a fellowship 
from the Ford Foundation for next year. 


Sarah Lemmon, Meredith College, received her Ph.D. in history 
from the University of North Carolina in June. She will continue to 
teach in Meredith College. 


Duke University announces that William T. Laprade will retire from 
the chairmanship of the department of history, but not from his other 
duties, on September 1. He will be succeeded by Charles S. Sydnor, 
who has also been appointed dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. John Tate Lanning has been made chairman of the Con- 
ference on Latin American History of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and has also been appointed a member of the committee on the 
Albert J. Beveridge Fund. John S. Curtiss is teaching in Stanford 
University this summer. Next fall, Frances Acomb will leave Duke to 
do research in England, France, and Switzerland. Robert F. Durden, 
Princeton University, will join the history department in 1952-1953 
as an instructor. Alexander DeConde, Whittier College, has been 
named by the department as research associate. 


George Monks, Mississippi State College for Women, is traveling this 
summer in Europe, Palestine, and Egypt. 


Alan P. Stucky, University of Florida, and B. J. Humble, Florida 
Christian College, are teaching in the University of Tampa this 
summer. 


Vanderbilt University announces the promotion of Henry L. Swint 
and Dayton Phillips to the rank of professor of history, Paul H. Hard- 
acre to associate professor, and Constantine G. Belissary to assistant 
professor. Professor Swint has been granted a leave of absence 
for 1952-1953 to accept a Ford Foundation fellowship. Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., of the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina has been added to the department as assistant professor of 
history. Alexander Marchant is spending the summer in Brazil on a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council for a study of 
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the relations between the United States and Brazil. Raymond E. 
Lindgren and Robert A. Lively have resigned to accept appointments 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University, has received the 
Bancroft Prize in American History, awarded by Columbia University, 
for The Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, the ninth volume of 
A History of the South, published by the Louisiana State University 
Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the University 
of Texas. 


Charles E. Smith, chairman of the department of history in Louis- 
iana State University, has been appointed dean of the university. 


Wendell H. Stephenson, Tulane University, is teaching in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina this summer. 


Frank E. Vandiver of the Air University has been appointed instruc- 
tor in history in Washington University, effective in September, 1952. 


Frank W. Klingberg, University of North Carolina, is teaching in 
the summer session of the University of California, Los Angeles. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina 
held its spring meeting at Carolina Beach May 17-18. Papers were 
given by Hugh F. Rankin, Mrs. Seth L. Smith, E. Lawrence Lee, Jr., 
Donald J. Rulfs, and Louis T. Moore. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina met in Raleigh May 2. 
Various aspects of North Carolina life and history were discussed in 
papers by Joseph F. Steelman, Lawrence F. Brewster, Phillip Rice, 
and D. J. Whitener. 


The Arkansas Historical Association held its annual meeting in Little 
Rock April 10-11. Claude A. Rankin, Commissioner of State Lands 
of Arkansas, was elected president to succeed J. H. Atkinson, Little 
Rock Junior College. Nine papers on Arkansas subjects were read. 
Guest speaker before the Association was Thomas D. Clark, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, who spoke on “A Reconsideration of Frontier 
Social History” at the annual dinner, and on “Local History—A Com- 
munity Asset” at a joint luncheon meeting with the Greater Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. The Association reported an active 
membership of 987, a net gain of 165 in the past year and the highest 
in the history of the Association. 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Humanities Conference 
took place at the University of Kentucky April 4-5. In addition to 
observers and committee members, regular delegates of eight consti- 
tuent learned societies were present. Albert G. A. Balz, University of 
Virginia, was selected chairman of the Conference for 1952-1953, 
succeeding Edward D. Myers, Washington and Lee University. Con- 
tinuing officers of the Conference will be Sturgis E. Leavitt, University 
of North Carolina, editor, and Lawrence S. Thompson, University of 
Kentucky, secretary-treasurer. The 1953 meeting will be held at the 
University of Tennessee. 


The 1952 annual meeting of the Economic History Association will 
be held at Oberlin College September 12-13. The program has been 
planned by a committee under the chairmanship of John G. B. 
Hutchins of Cornell University. Local arrangements and reservations 
will be made by a committee headed by Thomas LeDuc of Oberlin 
College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces 
that it is prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of 
research to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on studies 
in the field of American history prior to the year 1815. These grants 
are made in conjunction with the publication program of the Institute, 
and upon the condition that the recipients shall submit the completed 
product of their researches to the Institute for consideration for 
publication. 

For encouragement of projects, already in progress, in the social, 
political, economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the 
American colonies and of the early Republic, the Institute is ready to 
make grants varying in value according to the needs of the individual 
during the period for which the grant is made, and with the under- 
standing that the recipient shall devote his entire energies to the proj- 
ect during that time. Ordinarily grants will not exceed $1,000. 

In making the awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon the 
character, intellectual promise, and demonstrated ability of the appli- 
cant, as well as his preparation for the project and the nature of the 
undertaking. Grants will not be made to facilitate the completion of 
work for academic degrees. Early application for the grants will be 
advantageous; candidates must file their applications not later than 
March 15, 1953. Announcement of awards will be made May 15, 1953. 

Requests for application forms and other information should be 
addressed to the Director, Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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The Institute also announces an annual prize of $500 for a published 
book in the field of early American history and culture. The field 
embraces all phases of American history to about 1815, including the 
borderlands of the British North American colonies and the British 
colonies in the West Indies to 1776. There is no limitation on the 
type of work eligible (monographic, documentary, bibliographical, 
and so on) or on its place of publication, but it must be in English. 
The first award will be made in May, 1953, for a book published in 
1952. Books to be considered for the prize must be submitted to the 
Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, by January 15, 1953. The Institute reserves 
the right to withhold the prize in any year if no book submitted at- 
tains the standards of excellence desired. Members of the Institute 
Council and staff during the year the award is made will not be eligible 
for it. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces 
the following awards of grants-in-aid for 1952-1953 for work on the 
subjects cited: Leslie V. Brock, College of Idaho, “The Currency of 
the American Colonies, 1700-1775"; Gerald S. Brown, University of 
Michigan, “British Politics and Administration in the American Revolu- 
tion”; William L. Sachse, University of Wisconsin, “Americans in Bri- 
tain before the Revolution”; James Morton Smith, Cornell University, 
“The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions and Other Opposition to the 
Alien and Sedition Laws”; Marion R. G. Tinling, California State De- 
partment of Education, an edition of the writings of William Byrd, IT. 


Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director for the National Historical 
Publications Commission, reported on the program of the commission 
at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
April 18, 1952. Although the program has not been completely 
formulated, work has been started on five projects. These include the 
publication of the papers of Henry Clay by the University of Ken- 
tucky, of John C. Calhoun as a joint enterprise of the University of 
South Carolina and Clemson College, and of Archbishop John Carroll 
by the American Catholic Historical Association. Preliminary work 
has been started in the National Archives on plans for the publication 
of the papers of John Wesley Powell. Plans are being made to as- 
semble copies of the papers of James Madison at the University of 
Virginia in the expectation that arrangements can be made later to 
edit and publish them. 

James F. Hopkins, University of Kentucky, is gathering letters both 
to and from Clay, other materials of which Clay was the author, and 
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particularly significant articles about him. Professor Hopkins will 
appreciate any assistance readers of the Journal can give in the collec. 
tion of these documents. 


The Library of Congress has acquired a group of manuscripts which 
supplements the papers of William Short, diplomat and private secre. 
tary to Thomas Jefferson. This addition of Short and Henry Family 
Papers (1786-1360) consists of 87 items. Of particular interest are 
the letters of Robert Pryor Henry (1781-1824) which relate to his term 
as member of Congress from Kentucky from 1823 to his death in 1826, 
There is i!so a significant correspondence between Charles Wilkins 
Short an: Louis Agassiz, George Engelman, Asa Gray, John Vaughan, 
and others on botanical subjects. Three letters of Henry Clay to Dr, 
John F. Henry of Chillicothe, Ohio, written during 1827 relate pri- 
marily to public affairs. Many of the other letters are on family matters 
and conditions in Kentucky during those years. 

The papers of Leland Harrison, career diplomat, have come to the 
Library through the generosity of Mrs. Harrison. While the prelimin- 
ary processing of the collection has not yet been completed, it is clear 
that much of the material relates to the Peace Conference of 1919— 
Harrison was diplomatic secretary to the American Commission—and 
to his long diplomatic service in various posts. 

Mrs. Charles L. McNary has presented to the Library a considerable 
group of the papers of Charles L. McNary, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon from 1913 to 1915, United States senator from 1917 
to the time of his death in 1944, minority leader during the last twelve 
years of that service, and vice-presidential candidate in 1940. The 
collection, now in 63 manuscript boxes, includes correspondence, 
memoranda, bills, resolutions, and speeches, relating mainly to Mc- 
Nary’s years of service in the Senate. Materials which are primarily 
of state interest have been presented by Mrs. McNary to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Mrs. Harold L. Ickes has donated the personal papers of the late 
Secretary of the Interior. It is a large collection, numbering over 
150,000 items, and is, for the time being, restricted. The papers date 
from about 1907 to 1951 and include Mr. Ickes’ correspondence, ar- 
ticles, and speeches which reflect his work as a lawyer in Chicago, his 
activities in early municipal reform and in national politics, and his 
noted service as the head of the Department of the Interior. 


Recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the 
University of North Carolina include important additions to the fol- 
lowing collections: Matt W. Ransom, William Lytle, Jonathan Jacocks, 
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Marcus J. Wright, James R. Brumby, Minis, Norman Page Gignilliat, 
John M. Chapron, Cobb-Hunter, Leake, Couper, Calvin Jones, Cam- 
eron, de Graffenried, John Perkins, Clara C. Harris, William Mercer 
Green, Archibald Davis Alston, Joseph M. Kern, S. A. Agnew, George 
Hairston, Leroy Moncure Nutt, George W. F. Harper, Maury, Alex- 
ander B. Andrews, Benjamin F. Perry, W. D. Robinson, Launcelot M. 
Blackford, and George Washington Rains. 

New collections include: papers, 1828-1879, of Maria Miller Franck 
(Mrs. John Martin Franck), formerly Mrs. Samuel Hill, of North Caro- 
lina; books, 1860-1868, of Campbell Brown, major, C.S.A., of Ten- 
nessee; papers, 1835-1868, of James McKibbin Gage (1813-1855), of 
South Carolina, physician; papers, 1849-1931, of Charles Randolph 
Thomas (1827-1891) and his son Charles Randolph Thomas, Jr. (1861- 
1931), of North Carolina, lawyers, judges, and members of Congress; 
records, 1786-1938, of Flat River Primitive Baptist Church, Person 
County, North Carolina; papers, 1841-1907, of John M. Lyle, of North 
Carolina, physician and state legislator, and his wife Laura A. Siler; 
plantation records, 1779-1884, of John Ball (1760-1817), John Ball, 
Jr. (1782-1834), and Keating S. Ball (1818-1891) of “Comingtee” and 
other Cooper River plantations, South Carolina; papers, 1927-1949, of 
Hubert Ashley Royster (1871- ), of North Carolina, physician; 
records, 1776-1814, of the Primitive Baptist Church on Mattrimoney 
Creek, Rockingham County, North Carolina; papers, 1813-1891, of 
John Parkhill (1786-1856), native of Ireland who came to Florida 
from Virginia in the 1820's, banker, his son George W. Parkhill (1822- 
1862), physician, Florida legislator, and Confederate captain, and 
their families; papers, 1918-1919, 1937, of Samson Lane Faison (1860- 
1940), of North Carolina, temporary brigadier general, A.E.F., in- 
cluding a letter of 1937 from General Pershing; financial papers, 
1913-1948, of James Bell Bullitt (1874- ), professor in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Medical School; papers and books, 1806-1888, 
of John Thomas Wheat (1801-1888), Episcopal clergyman of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee; papers, 1859-1893, of John 
Cheesborough (1817-1903), of North Carolina and South Carolina, 
banker, consisting chiefly of Civil War letters to his wife; papers, 
1838-1929, of Isaac Barton Ulmer (1842-1925), C.S.A., of Alabama, 
consisting chiefly of Civil War letters; papers, 1835-1884, of George 
Washington Jones (1806-1884), of Tennessee, state senator, Democra- 
tic member of Congress, and Confederate congressman; diary, 1862- 
1863, of Annie Strudwick, Demopolis, Alabama, and a letter, 1864, 
from a cousin in the Confederate Army; papers, 1816-1928, of Garnett 
Andrews, colonel, C.S.A., his father Garnett Andrews of Georgia, judge, 
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his wife Rosalie C. Beirne of Virginia, and his sister Eliza Frances 
Andrews; papers, 1854-1911, of John Morgan Bright (1817-1911), of 
Tennessee, lawyer and member of Congress; album, 1864-1865, of 
William D. Chipley, lieutenant, C.S.A., of Kentucky, containing auto- 
graphs of Confederate officers who were prisoners of war at Johnson's 
Island, Ohio; papers, 1845, 1859, of John M. Billups of Noxubee 
County, Mississippi, Sarah M. Phinizy of Georgia, and the Billups 
family, containing a few items of personal correspondence; papers, 





1805-1900, of William Richard Caswell (1809-1862), of Tennessee, | 


planter, lawyer, banker, railroad director, and officer in the Tennessee 
militia, participating in the Mexican War and early phases of the Civil 


War; papers, 1816-1917, of the family of Andrew Buchanan, of Ten- } 


nessee, merchant and planter, and the family of Thomas Joyce Me. 
Clellan, of Alabama, planter and livestock man, and member of the 
Alabama secession convention, including letters from McClellan’s son 
Thomas Nicholas (1853-1906), Alabama state senator and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Alabama Supreme Court; the Mary Farrow Credle (1881- 
1946) papers, 1706-1946, containing the business papers and personal 
correspondence of Wilson T. Farrow (1837-1916), his father-in-law 
Isaiah Respess, North Carolina state senator in 1866, and Respess’s 
father-in-law Joseph B. Hinton (1788-1872), North Carolina state 
senator in 1829-1830 and 1832; papers, 1817, 1856-1865, of Carrie H. 
Clack, of North Carolina, including letters from her brother Allie §, 
Clack, written at Confederate Army camps in Virginia; papers, 1860- 
1865, of Charles H. Olmstead (1837-1926), colonel, C.S.A., of Georgia; 
papers, 1839-1840, of the White Oak Church, Bertie County, North 
Carolina, containing financial records; papers, 1925-1951, of Clarence 


Osborne Sherill (1876- ), native of North Carolina, engineer, col- | 


onel in U. S. Army, city manager of Cincinnati, and president of the 
American Retail Federation; papers, 1865, of Alexander Carey Me- 
Alister (1838-1916), lieutenant-colonel, C.S.A., of North Carolina, re- 
lating to deserters from the army; diary, 1859-1866, of Myra Inman 
(b. 1845), of Tennessee; the Emma Henderson Dunn collection, 1721- 
1903, containing North Carolina letters, historical sketches, grants, 
deeds, plats, and indentures; letter, 1845, of William Gilmore Simms 
to Charles S. Palmer, New York; journal, 1862, of George A. Brooks, 
captain, U.S.A.; papers, 1819-1903, of William Russell Smith (1815- 
1896), of Alabama, lawyer, U. S. congressman and Confederate con- 
gressman, and poet; diary, 1863, of Calvin Leach (1843-1864), C.S.A., 
of North Carolina; papers, 1825-1875, of the Porcher family of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; papers, 1845-1890, of Andrew J. Sproul, of Ohio, 
containing letters from his family in Ireland and Civil War letters to 
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his wife; papers, 1835-1871, of Thomas Sparrow (1819-1884), captain, 
C.S.A., of North Carolina, lawyer and member of the North Carolina 
legislature; the Joseph Gibson papers, 1770-1856, containing business 
and legal papers of a number of North Carolina people, among them 
Joseph, Andrew, and James Gibson, and John, Martin, and Daniel 
Boone; papers, 1872-1948, of William Joseph Peele (1855-1919), of 
North Carolina, lawyer and publisher; business papers, 1820-1868, of 
Robert Wilson, John Dickenson, and Samuel Pannill, merchants of 
Danville, Virginia; diary, 1852-1861, of Franc M. Carmack (b. 1832), 
graduate of Franklin College, Tennessee, and teacher at Franklin 
College, Euclid Hill Academy, Mississippi, and Bledsoe Academy, 
Tennessee; papers of Alfred Moore O’Neal, C.S.A., of Alabama, con- 
taining an autobiographical account of his Confederate service and a 
letter, 1902, concerning that of Mervyn J. Warren; papers, 1862-1867, 
of Jane Sivley, of Mississippi, at school in Marion, Alabama, including 
family letters from Mississippi and from her brother William R. in the 
Confederate Army; papers, 1901-1929, of James Barnwell Heyward 
(b. 1848), of Cartersville, Georgia, containing genealogical material 
on the Heyward, Barnwell, Middleton, Elliott, and related families; 
diary, 1885-1898, of Louisa V. Tweed (1822-1899), second wife of 
Robert Tweed (1821-1898), of Rodney, Mississippi; business records, 
1772-1888, including daybooks and ledgers for general merchandise, 
shop books, and sawmill and flour mill accounts, of John Wilson and 
later Robert Wilson of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and their associ- 
ates; papers, 1840-1904, of the family of Alexander M. Creagh, whose 
widow married Major William H. Ketchum of Mobile in the 1850's; 
papers, 1775-1799, 1925-1935, of William Thornton Whitsett (1866- 
1934), of North Carolina, author, teacher, and lecturer; the Webb- 
Moore papers containing papers of the sheriff's office, Bute County, 
North Carolina (later Warren County), 1766-1782, and correspond- 
ence, 1853-1866, including Civil War letters, of Alexander Smith Webb 
(1840-1928), of North Carolina; papers, 1790-1903, of John Haywood 
(1757-1827), of North Carolina, state treasurer, University trustee, 
and mayor of Raleigh; book, 1863-1865, of L. B. Davis, lieutenant, 
C.S.A., of North Carolina, containing autographs of Confederate off- 
cers imprisoned at Johnson’s Island, Ohio; family Bible records, 1702- 
1807, made chiefly by Elizabeth Mosely (1737-1796), daughter of 
Margaret and Francis Mosely, who was married first to Francis 
Thorowgood Land and later to William Haynes, Virginia; notebook, 
1851, of Victor Clay Barringer (1827-1896), C.S.A., of North Carolina, 
lawyer, state senator, and judge; business and legal papers, 1717-1853, 
of residents of Edenton, North Carolina; papers, 1864, 1891, of Otway 
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B. Norvell, C.S.A., a member of Company B, 2nd Kentucky Cavalry, 
discussing treatment of Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas, near 
Chicago; papers, 1861-1863, of Thomas Benjamin Davidson (1840 
1864), C.S.A., of Louisiana; papers, 1844-1887, of Andrew Jackson 
Rike (b. 1828), C.S.A., a native of North Carolina, who settled in 
Arkansas after the Civil War; and papers, 1775-1898, of William Kirt- 
land Douglas of New Haven, Connecticut, student, and school teacher 
in New Jersey, and Episcopal clergyman in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, and of his wife, Sarah L. Tucker, and of the Tucker and 
Kibbe families of Louisiana and Natchez. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material acquired includes; 
papers, 1862-1865, of Charles Stewart Maurice, engineer, U.S.N.; 
papers, 1847-1859, of Leonidas Baugh, editor of the Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, Democrat, consisting of letters from John B. Floyd and Andrew 
Johnson; papers, 1810-1856, of the Samuel Dubose and David Gaillard 
families of South Carolina; memoirs of the Burnley family at “Somer- 
set” plantation, near Hazlehurst, Copiah County, Mississippi, about 
1832-1870, written by Edwina Burnley and Bertha Burnley Ricketts; 
papers, 1805-1951, of William Booth Taliaferro (1822-1898), of Vir- 
ginia, and his family, including a Mexican War diary; collection, 
1837-1938, of plantation and farm journals and other records of central 
Alabama, chiefly 1840-1865, from the Sturdivant Museum, Selma, Ala- 
bama; diary, 1843-1877, of James Mallory, of Virginia, who settled 
in Alabama in 1834, containing a record of farming operations and 
community activities, Talladega County, Alabama; papers, 1852-1948, 
of Edward Payson Reeve (1832-1898), captain, C.S.A., of Virginia, 
including Civil War letters and reminiscences and papers of the Bruce, 
Reeve, and Duval families; papers, 1862-1872, of John Wilson Hines 
(1841-1915), a Virginian who moved to Ohio and served in the U. S. 
Army, 1862-1865, in Tennessee; manuscript of an unpublished novel, 
“Southborough,” by William Watkins Davies (1868-1945), a native 
of North Carolina, lawyer in Atlanta, Georgia; diary, 1851-1909, of 
Alfred Taylor (b. 1823), of Greenville County, South Carolina, who 
was engaged in farming, rice cleaning, cotton ginning, and saw-milling; 
papers, 1856-1857, of John Tyler Hairston (1811-1857), Benjamin W. 
S. Cabell, and John T. Seawell, of Virginia, including a genealogical 
sketch of the descendants of Peter Hairston; letters, 1856, of Preston 
Smith Brooks (1819-1857), of South Carolina, to his brother concern- 
ing the caning of Charles Sumner; recollections of Mrs. Letitia D. 
Miller (b. 1852), including her childhood in Mississippi, a visit to 
Charleston in 1861, and Civil War experiences in Mississippi; memoirs, 
1861-1865, of H. G. Worsley, C.S.A.; legal and financial records, 1769- 
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1893, of the Shakers of South Union, Logan County, Kentucky; 
recollections of Peter Helms Mayo (b. 1836), of Virginia, including 
memories of his boyhood in Henrico County, Confederate service, 
tobacco business in Richmond, and Episcopal church matters; books, 
1849-1870, of the Bethel Lodge, Burkettsville and Palmer's Spring, 
Mississippi, including Masonic lodge minutes, by-laws, and member- 
ship lists; papers, 1790-1840, of John Overton (1766-1833), of Ten- 
nessee, lawyer, judge, land speculator, and promoter of Andrew 
Jackson’s political fortunes; papers, 1841-1873, of Albert Tallichet 
(1819?-1853), who came to Alabama from Switzerland in 1842, in- 
cluding correspondence of his family in Switzerland and Alabama; 
family history of R. Lee Wright, of Salisbury, North Carolina, lawyer, 
member of the North Carolina legislature, 1901 and 1905, and judge 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court; letter, 1896, from Hinton Rowan 
Helper to John Sherman, concerning Helper’s views on the race ques- 
tion and the public misinterpretation of The Impending Crisis; journal, 
1855-1858, of Richard Potts Daniel (1828-1915), assistant surgeon, 
U.S.N., containing a medical history of a three-year cruise of the San 
Jacinto; book of Littleton Waller Tazewell, of Virginia, containing a 
manuscript copy made by him in 1894 of a family history written by 
Governor Littleton W. Tazewell (1774-1860); papers, 1864, 1948-1951, 
of Achilles James Tynes, captain, C.S.A., including his letters to his 
wife, 1864; papers, 1937-1951, containing Hardie and Mallory gen- 
ealogy and memoirs of life in Brazil written by Lucita Hardie Wait, 
granddaughter of Confederate emigrés; papers, 1798-1867, of the 
Wright and Green families, of North Carolina and Tennessee, includ- 
ing correspondence of William Mercer Green (1798-1887), Episcopal 
bishop, and Thomas Wright (d. 1835), Episcopal missionary, who 
married Mary H. Green; papers, 1807-1843, 1922, of Stephen Cabarrus 
(1754-1808), of North Carolina, and Mrs. Jeanne Caroline Charrier 
Slade, of North Carolina and France; diary, 1877, of Walter T. Scott 
(18272-1879), of Louisiana, a judge, and a story concerning his attempt 
in 1855 to free a white woman who had been sold into slavery as a 
child; papers, 1872-1938, dealing with the English colony launched at 
Rugby, Tennessee, in 1880, including papers of Thomas Hughes (1823- 
1896); manuscript, 1910, of David Gregg McIntosh (1836-1916), col- 
onel, C.S.A., concerning his travels over Civil War battlefields in 
Maryland and Virginia; history of the Fortescue family, contained in 
a letter, 1946, from Jesse G. Whitfield of Alabama to Dr. William N. 
Fortescue of North Carolina; letter, 1872, to General Fleming Wills 
James, commandant of cadets at Texas Military Institute, from his 
cousin W. H. Talley, commandant of cadets at Goldsboro (North Caro- 
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lina) Military Institute; diary, 1850-1851, of Solomon Atkinson Gorgas 
(b. 1815), of Ohio, giving a daily account of a trip across the plains 
from Missouri to California and return by way of Panama; papers, 
1843-1864, of Robert Tweed (1821-1898), merchant of New Orleans, 
New York, and Rodney, Mississippi; diary, 1862-1865, of Charles 
Spencer (1841-1917), company clerk, Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, 
U.S.A.; diary, 1843-1865, of Charles Smallwood (b. 1828), of North 
Carolina, physician and planter; diary, 1786-1799, of Francis Taylor 
(1747-1799), planter, of Virginia; papers, 1812-1919, of William Dossey 
Pruden (1847-1918), of North Carolina, lawyer; book, 1832-1863, of 
William McKinley, of Georgia, including plantation records, opinions 
on disunion, construction expenditures for a brick house, and family, 
legal, and church data; reminiscences of Philip H. Jones, of Louisiana, 
physician, concerning the period prior to and after the Civil War in 
the area around Port Hudson, Clinton, and Jackson, Louisiana; book, 
1838-1870, of Mary Elizabeth Mitchell (1842-1927), grand-niece of 
Jefferson Davis, containing a copy of her journal, 1862-1865, 1867, at 
Fleetwood Plantation, Mississippi, and Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
copies of family letters; personal letters, 1898-1899, of William Craw- 


ford Gorgas (1854-1920), U. S. Army sanitarian, to his friend James © 


Turtle, written from New York and Havana; scrapbooks and papers, 
1741-1949, of the Burroughs family of Georgia, including data on the 
McIntosh, Berrien, and Hazlehurst families; diary, 1821-1822, 1852- 
1865, of John W. Brown (b. 1800), lawyer, insurance company execu- 
tive, and planter of Arkansas; diary, 1863-1865, of Felix Pierre Poché 
(1836-1895), C.S.A., of Louisiana, lawyer, state senator, and member 
of the Louisiana Supreme Court; diary, 1865-1899, of Mary Elizabeth 
(Carter) Rives (1829-1900), native of Kentucky and wife of George 
Wyche Rives (1827-1859), teacher and editor, of Alabama and Louis- 
iana; diary, 1870-1873, of Olivia Corinne (Kittredge) Race, wife of 
George W. Race, of Louisiana; diary, 1837-1847, of Herndon Haralson 
(b. 1757), a native of North Carolina who settled in Tennessee in 1820, 
major in the American army, 1781-1783, member of the North Caro- 
lina legislature, 1793-1800, agent for the state bank in Tennessee, and 
farmer; extracts from the diary, 1864-1865, of E. L. Cox, lieutenant, 
C.S.A., of North Carolina, telling of his life as a prisoner of war at 
Fort Delaware; papers, 1819-1878, of Amanda Nancy (Dougherty) 
Worthington (b. 1805), of Kentucky, wife of Samuel Worthington, 
cotton planter of Mississippi, and diary, 1862-1865, of her daughter, 
Amanda (b. 1845); diary, 1862-1865, of Donelson Caffery Jenkins 
(b. 1841), C.S.A., of Louisiana, journalist and editor of the Galveston 
News after the Civil War; and diary, 1888-1893, of Clive Metcalfe 
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(1863-1924), cotton planter of Mississippi, including plantation and 
personal entries and an account of European tour made in 1889. 


Recent acquisitions by the Department of Archives of Louisiana 
State University include the following collections: 976 items and 36 
volumes of papers of the Jared Y. Sanders family and the related James 
N. Wofford family, planters, St. Mary Parish, and of Jared Y. Sanders, 
Governor of Louisiana (1908-1912), Representative in Congress (1917- 
1921), and candidate for the United States Senate (1920 and 1926), 
1816-1950; 676 items and 28 volumes of papers of Joseph E. Ransdell, 
Representative in Congress (1899-1913) and United States Senator 
(1913-1931), East Carroll Parish, 1898-1948; 6,096 items and 216 vol- 
umes of papers of Ladislas Lazaro, physician, planter, state senator, 
and Representative in Congress (1913-1927), St. Landry Parish, 1894- 
1928; 569 items and 11 volumes of family papers of Judge J. M. B. 
Tucker, Natchitoches Parish, 1835-1914; microfilm copies of 33 volumes 
of diaries of the Right Rev. Charles Todd Quintard, Vice Chancellor 
of the University of the South and Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Tennessee, 1864-1866, 1872-1898; 3 scrapbooks of letters, 
newspaper clippings, and related materials of Sophie B. Wright, edu- 
cator and eleemosynary leader, New Orleans, 1889-1906; 339 items and 
47 volumes of papers of John L. Peytavin, attorney, author, composer, 
and planter, St. James Parish and New Orleans, 1806-1937; 83 items 
and 7 volumes of papers of Samuel McCutchon, sugar planter, St. 
Charles Parish and British Honduras, 1832-1874; 191 items and 43 
volumes of papers of George W. Montgomery, cotton planter, Madison 
Parish, 1866-1932; 543 items and 17 volumes of materials of Charles L. 
Thompson, New Orleans, pertaining to New Orleans and Louisiana 
history, 1699-1949; 2 volumes of records of William H. Chaffe and 
Company, Ltd., cotton and sugar factors, New Orleans, 1887-1895, 
and 1 volume of records of William H. and J. C. Chaffe, manufac- 
turers of cypress shingles and lumber, St. John the Baptist Parish, 1893; 
10 Confederate scrapbooks, 1892-1910; and 78 items and 6 volumes of 
papers of Maximilen E. Bourdreaux, farmer, Assumption Parish, 1853- 
1917. 


Trail Driving Days (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952, pp. 
xxii, 264, illustrations, $7.50) is a pictorial history, with running text, 
of the halcyon days of the old cattlemen’s West. The 229 photo- 
graphs, as selected by Martin F. Schmitt, were taken by on-the-spot, 
pioneer photographers and picture graphically the life of the cowboy 
whether on cattle drive or roistering in the wide-open “cow towns” of 
the era. The text by Dee Brown ably supplements the photographs, 
and the whole constitutes a work that is little short of splendid. 
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HISTORY 


The Rise of Modern Communism: A Brief History of the Com 
munist Movement in the Twentieth Century (New York, Henry Hol 
and Co., 1952, pp. vi, 118, map, bibliographical note, $1.25), by Mas. 
simo Salvadori, is another volume of the Berkshire Studies in Euro. 
pean History. Within his space limitations, the author presents a 
remarkably clear and concise survey of world Communism from its 
beginnings to the present day, and devotes his last chapter to intelli- 
gent speculation on the future of the movement. 


A Short Chronology of American History, 1492-1950 (New Bruns. 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1952, pp. 387, $6.50), by Irving 
S. and Nell M. Kull, lists, chronologically, some ten thousand events 
in American history from the first sailing of Columbus to 1950. 


A new book by the noted Protestant theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
The Irony of American History (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1952, pp. ix, 174, $2.50), surveys America, in the light of its history, 
as a member of the modern world community. The author examines 
at some length the “ironic contrasts” thus revealed and attempts to 
clarify what he believes to be America’s “moral responsibilities” as an 
active and powerful influence in world politics. 


Henry Christophe and Thomas Clarkson: A Correspondence ( Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1952, pp. 287, maps, illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography, $4.00), edited by Earl Leslie Griggs and 
Clifford H. Prator, gives a good account of the Negro emperor’s reign 
and eventual downfall. The editors supply a brief historical survey 
of Haiti to 1820 which supplements and clarifies the letters, here pub- 
lished for the first time. 


Cases on Church and State in the United States (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1952, pp. 393), compiled by Mark De Wolfe 
Howe, is a casebook divided into sections dealing with the dis- 
establishment of state churches; the church as a corporation; the 
effects of ecclesiastical adjudications; police powers; and education. 


Presidential Succession (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1951, pp. viii, 213, appendices, bibliography, $3.50), by Ruth C. Silva, 
examines the problems of presidential succession, with reference to 
the Constitution and the various interpretations made thereof. Be- 
sides recounting the various crises which have accompanied succession 
to the presidency, the author offers a solution to the entire problem. 


An appraisal of the Creole society of southern Louisiana has been 
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position Press, 1952, pp. 126, frontispiece, plates, bibliography, $3.00). 
The physical characteristics, culinary arts, music, and architecture of 
this unique people are described by the author. A last chapter is 
devoted to sketches of prominent historical personages of Creole blood. 


United States: Historical and Architectural Monuments (Mexico 
City, Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, 1951, pp. 
121, map, plates, appendices), by Ronald F. Lee, is one of several 
short volumes which have appeared describing the restoration of 
architectural and historical monuments of the various Pan-American 
countries. In the present volume are included a historical sketch of 
the movement to restore American monuments, which culminated in 
the passage of the Historic Sites Act of 1933, and a comprehensive 
listing and description of the historical and architectural monuments 
within the National Park System. 


Frank Eaton recounts in his autobiography, Pistol Pete: Veteran of 
the Old West (Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1952, pp. x, 278, illus- 
trations, $4.00), many an anecdote of the post-bellum Wild West. As 
“Pistol Pete,” the author, now ninety-one years old, was a known and 
respected law man of his day, and his reminiscences are both interest- 
ing and related with a seemingly judicious regard for fact. 


Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection (Columbia, 
University of Missouri Bulletin, 1952, pp. 125), edited by James N. 
Primm, presents a descriptive listing of 598 groups of documents, let- 
ters, diaries, ships’ logs, and other materials contained in the Western 
Historical Manuscripts Collection of the library of the University of 
Missouri. 


Giant in the Wilderness (Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 
1952, pp. 200, frontispiece, $3.50); by Helene Magaret, portrays the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic Church in frontier Kentucky 
through the life and activities of Father Charles Nerinckx, a religious 
refugee from the Netherlands, assigned by Bishop Carroll to assist 
Father Stephen Badin, the first American-ordained priest in Kentucky. 
Miss Magaret’s approach is subjective, and she uses many of the 
devices of fiction to tell her story. The inclusion of an index would 
have enhanced the value of her book. 


In William M. Markoe’s brief essay, Historical Development of the 
American Flag (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1952, pp. 16, $1.00), 
the author contends, citing numerous references, that the present-day 
“Stars and Stripes” evolved from a basic design originated by Abram 
Markoe, a native of the Danish West Indies who came to Philadelphia 
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about 1770 and later served as an officer of the Philadelphia Light 
Horse during the American Revolution. 


Frances Latham Harriss has edited a new edition of Lawson’s His. 
tory of North Carolina (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1951, pp. 
xxvii, 259, illustrations, $4.00), based on the London edition of 1714, 


It includes a biographical sketch of the author, reproductions of his | 
map of Carolina and “Beastes of Carolina,” and six contemporary | 


drawings of Carolina Indian life by John White. 


Problems in American History (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, 
pp. xxiv, 929, $5.95), edited by Richard W. Leopold and Arthur §, 
Link, represents a new departure from the conventional source book 
of readings. The editors have enlisted the aid of numerous authorities 
on various aspects of American society and history. The result is an 
informal collection of excerpts from speeches, debates, documents, 
letters, and, when pertinent, even fiction, which should appeal to in- 
structor and student alike. 


The sixth edition of Harold U. Faulkner's American Political and 
Social History (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, pp. 
xxii, 984, illustrations, bibliography, $6.00) represents for the most part 
the modernization of a standard one-volume college text. In addi- 
tion, Professor Faulkner has reworked slightly the early chapters of 
his book, thoroughly revised both the chapter and general bibliog- 
raphies, and has added the Constitution of the United States for 
reference use on the part of the reader. 


Since 1900 (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1952, pp. x, 903, 
illustrations, bibliography, $5.90), by Oscar T. Barck, Jr., and Nelson 
M. Blake, is the second edition of a recent American history text which 
first appeared in 1947. Besides bringing their book up to date, the 
authors have added introductory background material to the beginning 
chapters, have included a new chapter on “Truman and the World 
Crisis,” and have revised those chapters dealing with World War I. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 
“John Gruber and His Almanac,” by Dieter Cunz, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June). 
“Court Square, Frederick,” by Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., ibid. 
“From Desolation to Restoration: The Story of ‘Monticello’ Since Jef- 
ferson,” by William H. Gaines, in the Virginia Cavalcade (Spring). 
“George Wythe Courts the Muses,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (July). 
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“The Evolution of the First Free School,” by Ethel Garber, in Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“Jim Polk Goes to Chapel Hill,” by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“The Bar Examination and Beginning Years of Legal Practice in North 
Carolina, 1820-60,” by Fannie Memory Farmer, ibid. 

“Electioneering in North Carolina, 1800-1835,” by John Chalmers Vin- 
son, ibid. 

“Old Brunswick, the Story of a Colonial Town,” by E. Lawrence Lee, 
ibid. 

“The Hatteras Expedition, August, 1861,” by James K. Merrill, ibid. 

“The Susquehannock Indians in West Virginia, 1630-77,” by Howard A. 
McCord, in West Virginia History (July). 

“Early Inhabitants of the Ohio Valley,” by J. H. Essington, ibid. 

“Early Cabell County Cemeteries and Some of Their Occupants,” by 
Marjorie Kimball Templeton, ibid. 

“The Beginning—Phillipi, 1861,” by Ruth Woods Dayton, ibid. 

“Gideon Shryock, His Life and Work,” by Elizabeth S. Field, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Major-General Edgar Erskine Hume,” by Willard Rouse Jillson, ibid. 

“John Eaton, Jr., Editor, Politician, and School Administrator,” by 
Frank B. Williams, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December ). 

“Railroad Promotion of Agriculture in Tennessee,” by Jesse C. Burt, 
Jr., ibid. 

“St. John’s—A Plantation Church of the Old South,” by Trezevant 
Player Yeatman, Jr., ibid. 

“Hungarians in Missouri,” by Leslie Konnyu, in Missouri Historical 
Review (April). 

“The Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair,” by Jasper W. Cross, ibid. 
“The Administration of William C. Rogers, Cherokee Nation,” by Elzie 
Ronald Caywood, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“Pierce Mason Butler,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 

“A New Yorker in Maryland: 1793 and 1821,” in Maryland Historical 
Magazine (June). 

“Recollections of the Battle of Appomattox Court House,” edited by 
Paul H. Giddens, in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine (April). 

“The Autobiography of Devereaux Jarrett,” edited by Douglass Adair 
in the William and Mary Quarterly (July). 
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“North Carolina Bibliography, 1950-1951,” compiled by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited 
by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, ibid. 

“Some Early Cabinet Makers,” edited by Edna T. Whitley, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“The Andrew Nave Letters,” edited by T. L. Ballenger, in the Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“First Post Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” by George 
H. Shirk, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 

“Paper Manufacturing in South Carolina Before the Civil War,” by 
Ernest M. Lander, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“A Short History of Brewton, Alabama,” by Robert Leslie Scribner, in 
the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Nos. 1-4, 1949). 

“Arkansas History: Accomplishments and Opportunities,” by Fred 
Harvey Harrington, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“An Early Arkansas Sportsman: C. F. M. Noland,” by Ted R. Worley, 
ibid. 

“The Trail of the Caddo,” by Owen Lyon, ibid. 

“Sarah Ellsworth, Maker of Arkansas History,” by Mary D. Hudgins, 
ibid. 

“Sam Houston and Secession,” by Edward R. Maher, Jr., in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

“General José Maria Jesis Carabajal,” by Harbert Davenport, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Literary Reflections of Slavery from the South Carolina Gazette,” 
edited by Hennig Cohen, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“Indian Wars in Alabama,” in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Nos. 
1-4, 1951). 

“Letters from the Confederate Medical Service in Texas, 1861-1865,” 
II, edited by Frank E. Vandiver, in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (April). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“The Democratic Theme in American Historical Literature,” by Merle 
Curti, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“Southern Ohio and the Union in 1863,” by Eugene H. Roseboom, 
ibid. 
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“Imprisonment for Debt in America: Fact and Fiction,” by Edwin T. 
Randall, ibid. 

“4 Name for the American War of 1861-1865,” by E. Merton Coulter, 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Was Olmsted an Unbiased Critic of the South?,” by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“The Historian and Negro Slavery,” by Kenneth M. Stampp, in the 
American Historical Review (April). 

“Colored Bindings of the Confederacy,” by Randolph W. Church, in 
the Virginia Cavalcade (Spring). 

“Carl Becker: The Historian as a Literary Craftsman,” by Charlotte 
Watkins Smith, in the William and Mary Quarterly (July). 

“The Ohio River: America’s Busy Waterway,” by Zita A. Mueller, in 
Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (July). 

“The Steamboat Comes to the Ohio,” by Carl Vitz, ibid. 

“The Northeastern Religious Press and John Brown,” by W. S. Rollins, 
in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Vincent R. Osborne’s Civil War Experiences,” edited by Joyce Far- 
low, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (May). 

“Lyman Copeland Draper, 1815-1891,” by William B. Hesseltine, in 
Wisconsin Magazine of History (Spring). 
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